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AN OMINOUS PRECEDENT. 


[* awarding damages against a druggist in the case of 

Dawes vs. Corporation of Hegeman & Co., a prece- 
dent has been set which is fraught with great danger to 
the drug trade, and it is to be hoped that the case will be 
carried to a higher court so as to have a clear and un- 
equivocal decision by a court of last resort defining the 
province and responsibilities of the retail druggist. Un- 
fortunately the versions of the case given by the parties 
most intimately concerned are at variance on a point of 
vital importance. The statements made by the plaintiff 
and the defendant differ materially as to the circum- 
stances under which the purchase was made, but the ver- 
dict rendered would indicate that the version of the plain- 
tiff was accepted by the jury as authentic. 

It appears that the plaintiff, Hamilton M. Dawes, a 
young lawyer of this city, purchased from a clerk in the 
employ of the Corporation of Hegeman & Co., doing 
business at 104 Broadway, a package labeled ‘ Dr. Gold- 
smith’s Quick Headache Cure—Guaranteed Harmless,” 
on August 31. According to the plaintiff he took two 
tablets at the time, about 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning. 
At lunch time he took another tablet and had a light 
luncheon. Soon afterward he was taken seriously ill and 
was ill for 14 days, but gradually improved under medi- 
cal attention, but has suffered continuously ever since. 

According to the plaintiff he asked for quinine for a 
cold, but was induced by the clerk to take instead the 
package of headache cure. The clerk, on the other hand, 
states, so we are informed, that the plaintiff said nothing 
about a cold and did not ask for quinine, but merely asked 
for something to cure a headache, and thereupon was 
handed a package of Goldsmith’s headache cure. We do 
not think that, looked at from a purely legal point of 
view, the question as to whether the plaintiff asked first 
for quinine or merely for something to cure a headache 
is material. When he accepted the headache cure he ac- 
cepted it voluntarily. Before a jury, however, the differ- 
ence would be material, as the jury would be inclined to 
sympathize with the man who had been convinced that 
the headache cure was preferable. It seems rather strange 
that a person who wanted something for a cold should 
take something labeled headache cure, but this contro- 
versy seems to have been settled by the jury in favor of 
the plaintiff. 

Goldsmith’s headache cure, according to Hegeman & 
Co., consists of the migraine tablets of Parke, Davis & 
Co., each tablet containing 3 grains of acetanilid, 2 grains 
of camphor monobromate and 1 grain of caffeine citrate. 

The question of the extent of the responsibility of the 
druggist for the results of taking medicines sold by him 
has never been clearly defined and would necessarily de- 
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pend upon the particular circumstances surrounding the 
sale. 

The particular feature of the case upon which the 
jury was charged was the appearance of the words, 
“ guaranteed harmless,” on the package. The judge held 
that the fact that the purchaser ehanced to be particularly 
susceptible to the action of the drug was no defense for 
the seller. In view of this decision druggists must exer- 
cise great care in giving guarantees. 





INTERNATIONAL UNIFORMITY IN 
PHARMACY. 


is a matter for congratulation for the pharmacists 

of the United States that events have shown that the 
recommendations made at the International Pharmaceuti- 
cal Congress held at Chicago in 1893 have at last been 
earried out. A committee appointed at that meeting, 
consisting of Prof. Joseph P. Remington, of Philadel- 
phia, as chairman; Michael Carteighe, of London, and 
Baron von Waldheim, of Vienna, made a report recom- 
mending the abandonment of the projected international 
pharmacopeeia and the substitution for this project of an 
international agreement on the strength of the potent 
remedies. This international agreement has at last been 
arrived at at a conference held in Brussels and briefly 
reported in another column. 

The general outline of the work there done will un- 
doubtedly receive the approval of the majority of Ameri- 
can pharmacists. It is a question, however, whether our 
physicians will take kindly to the proposal to reduce the 
strength of syrup of ipecac, a preparation which is well 
fixed in the esteem of the medical profession and even 
of the lay public in its present strength, and to change 
which as is proposed by the conference will undoubtedly 
bring forth a vigorous protest. The formal adoption of 
a standard dropper is a very important step and one 
which, while advocated at each recurring pharmacopeeial 
convention at Washington, was never adopted there. 

The Swiss proposal that the conference itself should 
designate the methods of assay for each particular drug, 
It is 
to be hoped that the permanent “ International Pharma- 
copeeial Union ” will bear in mind the importance of the 
unification of methods of assay and will keep up the agi- 
tation of this subject. It may be of interest to observe 
that in his recent address as chairman of the New York 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry Professor 
Coblentz laid particular stress upon the need of uniform- 
ity of methods in alkaloidal assay. He cited instances 
where competent chemists had varied from 0.1 to 6 per 
cent. in the amount of alkaloids found in the same sam- 
ple of guarana. Such variations as these are serious and 
it is to be hoped that all concerned will co-operate in an 
effort to arrive at more uniformity in methods and re- 
sults. 


while impracticable, points in the right direction. 


Professor McAlister’s suggestion relative to the prac- 
tical unification in strength of preparations, whether 
made by weight or by volume, is an admirable one and 
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offers a simple though not precisely easy solution of the 
difficulty of harmonizing the strength of preparations 
of different pharmacopceias prepared according to differ- 
ent methods. In all the pharmacopceias save only those 
of England and the United States, both liquids and solids 
are weighed. In both the latter liquids are measured, 
while solids are weighed. Acting upon the suggestion 
of Professor McAlister, the several pharmacopceial com- 
missions are requested to so adjust the proportions of the 
substances used in the preparation of compound remedies 
of a potent character that they shall be identical in the 
several pharmacopeeias, whether the quantities be ex- 
pressed in terms of weight or of measure. 

On the whole the work of the conference has been 
most satisfactory and in this respect in marked contrast 
to the results of the proceedings of the preceding interna- 
tional pharmaceutical congresses. 





DISSOCIATION AND THE IONIC HYPOTHESIS. 





NE cannot turn the leaves of any recent text-book 

of analytical chemistry, physiological chemistry or 

of pharmacology without meeting such terms as disso- 
ciation, ionization, ions, anions and cations, and despite re- 
cent publications inthe pharmaceutical press and elsewhere, 
to many pharmacists these words are—well, unfamiliar, 
and convey little or no meaning. In the AMERICAN DruG- 
Gist for March 24 last a brief explanation was given of 
the new conception of atoms, in which was described, in 
the terms of the electrolytic dissociation theory, what 
happened when a salt was dissolved in water; and in 
current numbers are published reports of the interesting 
lectures of Prof. Harry C. Jones, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, before the Brooklyn Institute, The New 
Physical Chemistry, in which the recent developments 
in the science have been treated in a thoroughly scientific 
spirit, and yet in so elementary a fashion as to bring the 
subject matter within the comprehension of any one 
possessing the slightest knowledge of physics and chem- 
istry. Many flattering testimonials to the value of these 
reports of lectures have been received from teachers of 
pharmaceutical chemistry and others interested in the 
subject throughout the country, it being recognized that 
the growing application of the electrolytic dissociation 
theory to many chemical and not a few pharmaceutical 
processes is ample warrant for the space allotted to them. 
We commend a careful persual of these lectures to all 


on 


of our readers. 





Time Well Spent. 
Time taken in reading the AMERICAN Druacist is time well 
spent. B. H. BENTLEY. 
Glens Falls, N. Y., October 2, 1902. 





Essays on approved methods of window display are invited for 
our Seventh Series of Subscribers’ Discussions. This competition 
closes on November 18, 1902. A prize of $10 will be given to the 
writer of the best essay submitted. 
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THE DRUG STORE SINK, 
By FRED W. CHANDLER, 


Machias, Me. 


HILE little appears to be written on the subject of 

the drug store sink there is hardly a department of 

the pharmacy which is of so much importance in the ar- 

rangement of the store. A practical and convenient scheme 

of fitting up the sink and its surroundings is shown in the 
accompanying sketch. 

The space utilized is two feet wide across the end of 

the “ back’ room,” which is very much like the same room 

in other pharmacies. The sink which occupies the cen- 
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clean glass funnels, percolators, mortars, retort stands, 
test-tube racks, &c. Attached to the bottom of these 
shelves is an ingenious arrangement for suspending clean 
graduates. It consists of an ordinary pine board one 
foot wide, having grooves or insertions about four inches 
deep and varying in width from three-fourths of an inch 
to four inches for the reception of the foot and part of 
the stem of different sized graduates. This board is nailed 
to the under surface of the shelf parallel to its edge. The 
graduates, varying in size from half a drachm to quart, 
are inserted in the grooves and supported in an inverted 
position by their bases. The graduates after being 
washed in hot soap suds and thoroughly rinsed in cold 
water, are placed in the rack while wet and allowed to dry 
in the air. 
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Arrangement of a Drug Store Sink. 


ter is constructed of two-inch planks about six inches 
deep on the inside. Wood is to be preferred to metal 
because of the saving in breakage, The sink which is 
now in use in our store has seen hard service for several 
years and is still in good condition. 

On a level with the sink and on either side of it are 
shelves two feet wide and about four feet long made of 
planks smoothly planed and coated with two coats of spar 
composition varnish. I find a coating of this varnish will 
stand most of the solutions that are likely to be spilled 
upon it, while it may be kept in good condition by scrap- 
ing and recoating once a year. When the shelves are not 
in use as a receptacle for dirty utensils they make conven- 
lent racks for filtering or straining and may be even util- 
ized as a percolator stand. At a height of two feet above 
the table are shelves about a foot apart on which are kept 


Below the sink to the right are fitted four drawers for 
keeping the minor appliances used in prescription work, 
such as straining cloths, absorbent cotton, filter paper, 
glass rods, spatulas, porcelain and glass ointment slabs, 
pill machine, Konseal apparatus, &c. In the recesses on 
the left are hooks on which hang the porcelain and granite 
iron pans and tin and copper measures while a small shelf 
supports an oil stove. 

Speaking of the arrangement of the sink reminds one 
of the drug store boy and prompts the writer tosay thatthe 
average manager or senior clerk does not take so much in- 
terest in the youth as might be the case. It would be a 
simple matter to keep on hand at the sink small bottles of 
commercial sulphuric and muriatic acids and solution of 
potassa, together with a package of absorbent cotton, and 
instruct the lad in the intelligent use of these as cleansing 
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agents. How easy it would be to say when placing a 
soiled graduate or mortar on the sink, “ This is a fluid ex- 
tract, and a little potassa will remove it best,” or, ““ Here 
is an ointment slab. If you first wipe it off with a tuft of 
absorbent cotton it can be washed easier.” These are lit- 
tle things, but it is surprising how much more cheerfully 
and hopefully the lad will work when he begins to realize 
that those above him are willing to help him in this way. 





(Written for the American Druggist.) 


PREPARATIONS OF CRUDE CARBOLIC ACID 
By M. [I WILBERT. ° 


Apothecary to the German Hospital, Philadelphia. 


ARBOLIC acid, as is well known, is one of the 

products resulting from the destructive distillation 

of coal tar, and while creosote, a somewhat similar sub- 

stance, was known to exist in wood tar, it was not until 

1834 that a somewhat similar compound was discovered, 

by Runge, in coal tar, and by him named carbolic acid, 
from carbo, coal, in the products of which it was found. 

The purification of carbolic acid involves more or less 
delicate chemical processes, and is not by any means per- 
fected, as with the best of care, and for no apparent rea- 
son, carbolic acid will at times turn distinctly red and un- 
sightly. This discoloration does not seem to impair the 
value of the preparation as an antiseptic or disinfectant ; 
moreover, many observers have recognized the fact that 
a somewhat impure carbolic acid was fully as efficient, if 
not more so, than a purer article. 

Some years ago Fraenkel, in making comparative tests 
of various antiseptics, found that the cresols were fully 
twice as strong in their germicidal action as pure phenol. 
Cresol, or cresylic acid, is the popular name for a mixture 
of three isomeric compounds that accompany carbolic 
acid in the so-called dead oil; they are also the chief con- 
stituents of crude carbolic acid, and it is entirely due to 
this admixture of the cresols that the attention of medi- 
cal men has from time to time been directed to the use 
of crude carbolic acid as an antiseptic and a disinfectant, 
the main and only reasonable objection to it being its in- 
solubility. 

Carbolic acid itself is quite readily soluble in from 20 
to 25 parts of water, and a mixture of carbolic acid and 
glycerin mixes readily with all proportions of water. 
Cresol on the other hand is but slightly soluble, and from 
a mixture with glycerin it separates out almost instantly 
when diluted with water. 

Recognizing the advantage that cresol offers as an 
antiseptic, several more or less soluble preparations of it 
have been put on the market by different manufacturers. 
The first of the more popular of these preparations was 
creolin. The compound usually sold under this name 
in this country is said to be a rosin soap emulsion of dead 
oil. This preparation, while it is being used quite ex- 
tensively, is not a very satisfactory product, and does 
not give a clear solution with water. Sulpho cresol, a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and cresol, is a combination 
somewhat resembling creolin in its efficiency and physical 
properties, but is not so well known in this country. 
Another proprietary article that has met with considerable 
success, and offers the marked advantage of giving a clear 
solution with water, is lysol. This, according to the 
manufacturers, is the fraction of coal tar that boils be- 
tween 190 and 290 degrees C., dissolved in fat and sapon- 
ified. 

The German Pharmacopeeia in its last edition includes 
a preparation having somewhat similar properties, and 
calls it Liquor Cresoli Saponatus. It is directed to be 
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made by heating one part of potash soap on a water bath, 
until melted, and then adding an equal weight of crude 
cresol and stirring until thoroughly mixed. A prepara- 
tion resembling the above in many ways has been in use 
at the German Hospital in Philadelphia for several years, 
both as a disinfectant and also to some extent as an anti- 
septic. 

The making of this preparation requires an alcoholic 
solution of soda soap made according to the following 
formula: 


Coo. LC | nema ess | 
SOA MEIBED RII cis arse Sicis a nes BAe )e SA WHA Oss Wass owe oe 45 
PRR bab cc nos so bse Wiccan one eb Nee hae eb hee eae 350 
PPE Spa seek Lee eee Sines Sa cic cas Re See eae 250 
Mix. 


A mixture of equal parts of this soap solution and of 
crude carbolic acid will give a clear reddish-brown liquid, 
slightly alkaline in reaction, and having about the same 
consistency as syrup. It mixes readily in all proportions 
with distilled water, yielding a solution that is yellowish- 
brown in color and slightly alkaline in reaction, which 
imparts to the hands a slippery, saponaceous feeling, but 
is not caustic, even in strong solution. 

This preparation has the advantage of being compara- 
tively cheap—less than one-fourth the price of pure 
phenol—and this, with its greater efficiency as a disin- 
fectant, should insure it a very wide field of usefulness. 

To judge from the writer’s own experience, or from 
the available literature on the subject, it would seem evi- 
dent that this preparation offers a safe if not ideal method 
of dispensing crude carbolic acid for general disinfecting 
purposes. Its ready solubility in water, coupled with the 
fact that the soap prevents, to a considerable extent, the 
caustic or blanching effect of the acid on the human skin 
or mucous membrane, are properties that will readily ap- 
peal to all. In addition, we may here enumerate some of 
the other advantages that a preparation of this kind 
possesses. 

As an antiseptic it is not only stronger and more effi- 
cient than pure phenol, due to the large percentage of 
cresol it contains, but on account of its alkaline reaction 
and saponaceous qualities it is much more penetrating in 
its action. The alkali has the property of dissolving fat, 
mucus and masses of lymph and blood, thus imparting 
to this preparation the added advantages of a detergent as 
well as an antiseptic. 

It is well known that the presence of albuminous ma- 
terial interferes with the action of many chemical anti- 
septics. Corrosive sublimate, for instance, readily coagu- 
lates albumen, and this coagulated albumen will then act 
as a shield or covering for any micro-organisms that may 
be inclosed in or under it, and thus preserve their vitality 
until such time as the surrounding conditions allow them 
to increase or proliferate. 

This alkaline solution, on the other hand, has the prop- 
erty of dissolving any collection of organic debris under 
which a mass of micro-organisms would be likely to find 
shelter. 

As a wash for preparing the field of operation, the 
hands of the surgeon or his assistants, the instruments to 
be used, the furnishings of the room, or even the walls and 
floors of the room itself, this preparation is to be recom- 
mended on account of its saponaceous qualities and its 
marked value as an antiseptic and a disinfectant. As a 
detergent and disinfectant in cases of offensive secretions 
or excretions, especially those due to excessive perspiration 
in the axilla or between the toes, it has been tried and 
proven to be of great usefulness and advantage. 

As a general disinfectant, it is to be recommended on 
account of its efficiency, ready solubility in water, and 
last; but not least, its cheapness. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRESCRIPTION 
TRADE.* 
By GerorGE L. KELLEY, 
Everett, Mass. 


ie E pharmacist as one of a class of tradesmen is, per- 
__ haps, less progressive than almost any other. The 
mixture of professional conservatism with commercial 
enterprise seems to produce in the pharmacist a man of 
comparatively small business capacity. On every side 
are to be seen pharmacies decadent for the want of effi- 
cient management. Their owners hesitate to introduce 
into their business any new methods. They seem to feel 
that their Only salvation lies in maintaining some old, 
worn-out tradition of trade—in doing to-day and to-mor- 
row exactly as they have done through countless yester- 
days. The pharmacist seems to lack courage, or ingen- 
uity, or initiative. 


THE TRUE PROVINCE OF THE PHARMACIST. 


Happily this is not true of all. Some men approach 
business in a different way and reap vastly different re- 
sults, and in doing this they have not become mere hucks- 
ters. In fact, they have not suffered any loss of pro- 
fessional prestige. While the one has been vainly await- 
ing the discovery of some cure for all of his business ills 
—a sort of commercial panacea, his more progressive 
brother has studied his difficulty and made use of such 
means as were necessary to correct the trouble. One man 
will grope blindly on never thinking to stop and inquire 
into the cause of his delayed progress. Another will give 
thought to the matter, and having found a plan will en- 
ergetically endeavor to make it effective. Pharmacists 
have complaints without end, but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose a universal cure may be found. 


THE TRUE PROVINCE OF THE PHARMACIST. 


Every mon is, or ought to be, dissatisfied with his pre- 
scription business. Few, if any, will admit that they are 
not in business primarily for the prescription trade. Pro- 
fessional ambition is weak that is satisfied with the sale 
of Epsom salt, cigarettes and patent medicines. The true 
province of any ambitious pharmacist is in the prescrip- 
tion department. 

Prescription business is, perhaps, the most difficult of 
any to get. If in any other department you sell cheap 
enough you can secure trade for that department, but it 
does not follow that low prices in the prescription depart- 
ment will bring trade. A customer will often pay twice 
as much for a prescription in one place as in another for 
the sake of feeling confident that it is filled honestly and 
correctly, and to the doctor price is a matter of but little 
concern. He cares only that his prescription has been 
skilfully prepared as written. Other means than low 
prices must be used to draw prescription trade. 


THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING. 


The value of advertising has long been expounded, 
but not so long that all have learned to appreciate it at its 
true worth. Therefore, a few words on this point will 
not be wholly out of place here. The value of advertis- 
ing rests upon the fact that if you tell the public some- 
thing that sounds reasonable, and tell it often enough, 
and tell it in a variety of ways, and tell it forcibly, they 
will at length come to accept it. The public knows that 
Armour is the greatest packet and that Morgan is the 
greatest financier, not because they have investigated and 
compared for themselves, but because they have read it 
tverywhere and have heard it from the lips of their 
friends, The facts have been placed before their atten- 
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tion, and repeated and repeated again and again until at 
last they have taken effect and are accepted. It is upon 
some such principle at this that advertising is conducted 
on a large scale. To carry out such a scheme of adver- 
tising would necessarily involve the expenditure of a 
large amount of money. But for the average druggist 
no such large outlay is necessary. He has only a limited 
territory in which to operate, and he has only to approxi- 
mate the larger methods. The idea is not to advertize 
once, or twice, or three times, but to advertise repeated- 
ly. To advertise one or twice a year in the local papers 
would yield no results. ‘There must be an advertisement 
in every issue; your name must be kept constantly before 
the people. This weekly or daily squib may consist of 
short talks about the store, about the stock, about your 
customers, about yourself. Tell them of the quality of 
goods that you carry, of the conveniences you offer, of 
your moderate prices, of the care and skill with which 
your prescription department is conducted. 


GET THE CONFIDENCE OF PHYSICIANS. 


To build up the trade of the prescription department 
it is necessary to get the confidence and good will of the 
physicians as well as that of the general public. Ifa doc- 
tor believes a pharmacy to be unreliable, or believes one to 
be more reliable than another, he will find a way to ex- 
press his preference. To get the confidence of the phy- 
sicians is not so easy as to get that of the general pub- 
lic. The latter will be satisfied with appearances, while 
the former will require a demonstration. There is no 
way out of it but to approach the physician, show him 
that you are capable of doing his work properly, and that 
you may be depended upon to fill his prescriptions honest- 
ly. Physicians are deluged with literature from patent 
medicine houses, nearly all of which contain allusions to 
unscrupulous druggists, and which advise them to order 
original packages rather than expose their prescriptions 
to the danger of substitution. And it is with this feeling 
of distrust that the druggist will have to contend. 


MAKE CALLS ON PHYSICIANS. 


It is a good plan to make an occasional short call on 
the doctor, bringing him at the time a fresh supply of pre- 
scription blanks and samples from your laboratory. There 
are in the United States Pharmacopoeia and in the Na- 
tional Formulary many preparations with which the phy- 
sicians are unfamilar. When carefully made up these 
preparations are as elegant as any. They represent the 
experience of several: generations of the leading phy- 
sicians and pharmacists, and they embody the best of the 
old and the new. With many of these the physician is 
unacquainted, but by thus bringing them to his attention 
you will be able to induce at least a few to prescribe them. 
You will be benefited not alone by the large profits, but 
vour enterprise will be appreciated also. A typewritten 
letter to the doctor about once a month is a good feature. 
In the letter tell him of any new preparations you may 
have stocked, and assure him that you will endeavor to 
carry in stock such of the new preparations as he may or- 
der. 

THE QUESTION OF NEW REMEDIES. 


The question of what new remedies to buy will al- 
ways be perplexing to the pharmacist. There is always 
the disposition to stock any article called for, but costly 
experience has taught the pharmacist that many of these 
remedies are ordered but once or twice, leaving the bal- 
ance dead stock on his hands. To buy every new prep- 
aration as soon as ordered once would be to throw away 
money, and to wait until there should be a flourishing de- 
mand would be to throw away opportunities for making 
money. <A middle course must be chosen. It is a good 
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rule to buy these newer preparations only when the sale 
in sight would equal fifty per cent. of the purchase price. 

In buying nearly every druggist is inclined to buy 
some things which could be made cheaper in the phar- 
macy. In buying them ready made, of course, there is a 
shifting of responsibility, but there are many of these on 
which the manufacturer’s profit might be saved if the 
pharmacist manufactured them himself. 


THE EXPRESSION OF NEATNESS AND SYSTEM. 


Everything about the conduct of the pharmacy in 
general and about the prescription department in particu- 
lar should be such as to indicate to physicians and patrons 
alike care, system and thought. Prescriptions should be 
dispensed in neat and attractive packages with labels 
plainly written. ‘The arrangement of the prescription de- 
partment should be good, not alone because good arrange- 
ment facilitates accurate dispensing, but because it makes 
a favorable impression on the prescriber, who will see it 
sooner or later. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 
Conducted by W. A. Dawson. 


In addition to publishing a series of articles covering the commer- 
cial side of pharmacy, the editor of this department will en- 
deavor to discuss, criticise, advise and give information on 
any question pertaining to the business management of the 
drug store propounded by readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 
This feature of the department is intended to constitute a busi- 
ness query column for the readers of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
and all queries regarding business matters addressed to it will 
be freely answered. 


CARD-SIGNS AND PRICE TICKETS (Coutinued.) 


FORMULA FOR WATERPROOF LABEL INK. 


EVERAL readers have asked for the formula of the 
waterproof label ink mentioned on Page 188; one 
correspondent states that he has tried several published 
formulas for a borax-shellac ink, but has not found one 
that would “ work.” 

This is the old, old “ Coathupes Indellible Ink,’’ whose 
formula has been the basis for construction of nearly all 
the formulas for modern waterproof drawing inks. What 
is regarded as the original formula reads thus: 

Shellac 2 ounces 

Borax 1 ounce 

Water 16 ounces 

Boil all together until the shellac is dissolved, then stir in 
sufficient lampblack, adding a little finely powdered indigo to 
produce a bluish or jet black color. 

In practice we use bleached shellac, the older and drier 
the better; this and the borax in crystals is placed in a 
mortar and reduced to a powder about as fine as granu- 
lated sugar. The mixture is then placed in an enameled 
iron cooking vessel and the water added, and the whole 
boiled together until the mixture begins to foam when it 
is removed from the fire and allowed to cool; the boiling 
is repeated until all of the shellac is finally dissolved. 
When cold the solution is strained through fine cheese- 
cloth and is ready for use. 

This “ water varnish ” constitutes an opaque, milky- 
looking fluid, owing to the presence of the waxy con- 
stituent of the shellac and some impurities. It may be 
rendered transparent by filtering through paper, the fil- 
tered liquid containing only the resin of the shellac held in 
solution by the borax. Under the name, “ boro-lac,” this 
is the vehicle used by the makers of waterproof drawing 
inks. Such inks are made in other colors besides black, 
by incorporating the different pigments with the boro- 
lac in the grinding process. Care must, however, be 
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taken to select pigments that are not incompatible with 
the boro-lac. All “lake” colors are incompatible with 
it as they form a jelly-like mass through the interaction of 
the shellac and the aluminum hydroxide which forms the 
basis of the lakes. Prussian blue, being decomposed by 
alkalies, is incompatible with boro-lac. 

Gum arabic is also incompatible with it, forming a 
tough, gelatinous mass, a fact which it is well to remember 
since many formulas call for the addition of gum arabic to 
this ink. Ifa glossy ink is desired, yellow dextrin should 
be used in the proportion of from one to four ounces to 
the pint of boro-lac. ; 

While boro-lac inks of various colors that will work 
well with the brush may be made in a.small way, it is al- 
most impossible to turn out inks of the fluidity, fineness 
and density of color to work well with the pen, without 
the iise of the special paint-grinding mills that are used 
in producing the inks on a commercial scale. 

The best the amateur can do is to triturate the pig- 
ment and boro-lac together in a mortar, and work the mix- 
ture with the aid of a small bristle brush through a piece 
of fine cheesecloth stretched over the top of a jar. 

For blue, ordinary ultramarine may be used ; red—red 
lead, vermillion or venetian reds; green—chrome green. 
Any of the earthy colors—e. g., ochres, siennas, umbers 
may be used for producing the browns, red-browns and 
yellow browns. White is made with either flake white or 
zinc oxide, the former having the best body. Yellow can 
be made by tinting the white with aniline yellow ; chrome 
yellows are decomposed by the boro-lac. 

For black, Frankfort black, drop black, vine black or 
French blue-black are all far superior to lampblack, even 
where a blue is used to counteract the brownish tinge of 
the lampblack. 

The finest drop black is made from waste pieces of 
ivory and has a slight brownish tinge. Vine black is 
made by calcining vine twigs, peach stones and grape ref. 
use and has a bluish tinge in thin washes. It is so in- 
tensely black that lampblack when placed beside it looks 
a dull brownish gray. 

The carbon constituent of india ink is variously stated 
to be camphor black, camphor oil black and Chinese wood- 
oil black. It is quite likely that all three are used in the 
different qualities of the ink. Camphor-black may be 
made in a small way by burning pieces of camphor in a 
dish and collecting the black from the smoke of the burn- 
ing camphor by means, of a cone of paper with a small hole 
in the top inverted over the dish ; after the camphor is con- 
sumed the cone is unrolled and the black scraped from it 
with a spatula. 

“INDIA” INK. 

The finer grades of Chinese (Indian) inks are very 
expensive, one brand costing $8.00 for a stick four inches 
long. Although many of the waterproof drawing inks 
on the market are claimed to be made from india inks, the 
writer has not found among the cheaper grades of india 
ink any that were compatible with boro-lac, the inks ex- 
perimented with having gelatinized after a short time. A 
stick of ink may be dissolved by placing it in a bottle with 
an ounce or two of distilled water, and letting it stand a 
few days with occasional shaking until solution is ef- 
fected. This makes a good ink for pen or fine brush work, 
but it is not waterproof. The cheaper grades of india ink 
may be bought at from ten to twenty-five cents a stick. 
The small “card-salesmen,” or descriptive price cards 
should be lettered with india or drawing ink, as the ordi- 
nary writing inks lack the density and richness of these 
carbon inks and cards done in them have a cheap look; 
2 x 3 bevel-edged visiting cards and 3 x 5 correspondence 
cards make good blanks for card-salesmen, either lettered 
with a brush or written with a pen. 
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THE WORDING OF CARD-SIGNS. 


The wording of all card-signs should be brief, suc- 
cinct, to the point; the lettering of them makes good dis- 
cipline and practice in advertisement writing, for simply 
from an instinctive avoidance of unnecessary work one 
learns to boil down a statement to the fewest possible 
words. Asan example of a “ card-salesman ” here is one 
that sells two or three razors or shaving outfits a week: 


, RAZORS 75c. TO $5.00. 


| 
| 
| WE RECOMMEND WADE & BUTCHER’S 
_“ARROW” AT $1.60 AS THE BEST BLADE 
| MADE AT ANY PRICE. 

WE HAVE STROPS, BRUSHES, CUPS AND 
| MIRRORS. COMPLETE OUTFITS $2 TO $5. 





This 3 x 5 card is laid upon a tray of razors in the cut- 
lery case. Razors have much the same fascination for 
men as jack-knives have for the small boy. Men enjoy 
looking at razors and like to buy and possess them. 

In this same case is a fine display of pocket-knives and 
scissors, not in the original boxes with a sample laid on 
top as is the usual custom, but spread out in 10 x 12 inch 
plush-lined trays so that every piece is visible. They are 
carded somewhat as follows: 


25c. FOR ANY KNIFE IN THIS 
TRAY. 

SAME STEEL BUT LESS 
FINISH THAN THE HIGHER 
PRICED GOODS. BLADES 
GUARANTEED. 

Another tray holds “ 50 cent ‘ jacks,’ real stag han- 
dles, brass lined, polished blades, the biggest possible value 
for the money; ” another, ‘‘ The knives in this tray range 
from 60 cents to $3.00 each, the finest grades of imported 
and domestic pocket-cutlery.” A large double tray con- 
tains scissors of all sizes from the 3 inch “ embroidery ” 
to the 10 inch “ shears,” with card reading “ 25 cents for 
any of these scissors, guaranteed cast steel blades that will 
cut a wire nail or wet tissue.” 

The carding of this case is mentioned as an example 
of the thorough way in which the carding of displayed 
goods can be carried out. 

In fact, the number of card-signs that may be proper- 
ly and profitably used is seemingly endless, for there is 
hardly an article in the fancy and sundry stocks but 
needs a card of some sort, and there are new things con- 
stantly arriving to which customers’ attention must be 
called ; we say “ must,” for the reason that when one once 
learns the intimate relation between card-signs and vol- 
ume of sales, price cards assume an important place in the 
economy of the store. 


IMPORTANCE OF CARD-SIGNS IN MODERN BUSINESS. 


Observe the department stores, they understand the 
thing thoroughly. The larger metropolitan establish- 
ments employ a number of men who do nothing but 
letter card-signs for use in the store. “ Macy’s,” New 
York, employs five of these “ ticket writers,” as they are 
called. 

Of course, in the pharmacy, the thing must be prop- 
erly done, with dignity and good taste. 

It is a familiar and trite saying that “ goods well 
displayed are half sold,” but it is of little use to sim- 
ply show the goods and then let the customer wonder 
about the utility, quality and price of the article shown. 
It is of no avail to argue, that, if interested, the customer 
will ask for information. He won’t, unless particular- 
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ly interested, but will wonder and pass on. It is the mis- 
sion of the card-sign to get the customer particularly in- 
terested, and once this is accomplished a sale is easily 
made. 





THE UNIFICATION OF POTENT REMEDIES. 


Results of the Brussels Conference—General Plans Adopted—The 
Principles Discussed—Practical Unanimity Among the Delegates 
—List of Remedies Classed as Potent—The United States 
Represented. 


in the different pharmacopoeias has been discussed in 

each pharmaceutical congress held since the second Inter- 
national Pharmaceutical Congress at Paris in 1867. It early 
became clear that it would be impossible to bring about a 
complete uniformity in the various pharmacopoeias, and that 
the only thing that could be hoped for would be a unifica- 
tion of the formulas used in the preparation of the nost potent 
remedies; and at the meeting of the International Congress of 
Pharmacy held in Chicago in 1893 a committee composed of 
Prof. Joseph P. Remington, of Philadelphia; Michael Car- 
teighe, president of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, and Prof. Anton von Waldheim, of Vienna, drew up 
a report to the effect that in their opinion the only practicable 
step to take toward the preparation of an international phar- 
macopoia was the unification of the strength of the more 
potent remedies official in the various pharmacopoeias of the 
world. This report, which was presented at the Brussels 
Congress in 1897, was adopted with some modifications, but 
nothing practical was done to carry it into effect. It was 
also discussed ineffectively at the International Medical 
Congress held at Moscow in 1897. The matter was, however, 
taken up by Doctor Rommelaere through the Royal Academy 
of Medicine of Belgium, which body, on April 29, 1899, peti- 
tioned the Belgian Government to lay before the governments 
of the several foreign countries a proposition for the holding 
of an international conference for the purpose of bringing 
about a unification in the formulas of potent remedies. 

The negotiations opened through the regular diplomatic 
channels between the Government of Belgium and those of 
various foreign countries led to the announcement in 
March of this year that all the foreign countries except Rou- 
mania had acquiesced in the suggestion that the potent rem- 
edies should be prepared according to uniform formulas 
throughout the world. It was thereupon decided that an 
international congress be held at Brussels on September 15, 
and the various governments were formally invited to par- 
ticipate, with the result that the following countries were 
represented: Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Irance, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States of America, the representatives from the United States 
being Dr. Horatio C. Wood, president of the Pharmacopceal 
Conventions of 1890 and 1900, and Dr. Frederick B. Power, 
formerly of this city, but now residing in London. 

The congress was officially opened on September 15 with 
an address by Baron van der Bruggen, Minister of Health and 
Public Hygiene. M. Gariel, the senior delegate from France, 
responded on behalf of the delegates present and proposed 
that Doctor Devaux, the senior delegate from Belgium, who 
had acted as chairman of the Committee of Organization, 
should take the chair as president of the congress, a sugges- 
tion which was adopted by acclamation. 

The conference lasted for six days, from the 15th to the 
20th, inclusive. The general propositions which had been 
laid before the members prior to the meeting of the congress 
were taken up and discussed, and the committees were ap- 
pointed to report upon the three following points: 

I. A committee charged with the duty of preparing a uni- 
form Latin nomenclature for the more potent remedies, in 
accordance with the suggestion of delegates from Holland. 
This committee consisted of Messrs. Stockvis, Bourquelot and 
Heymans. f 

II. A committee, consisting of Messrs. Moller, Gariel and 
Schmidt, to study the size of the drop, as proposed by the 
Danish delegates. 

III. A committee, consisting of Messrs. Tschirch, Bourque- 
lot, Yvon, Schmidt and Jorissen, on the total alkaloidal con- 
tents of aconite and its preparations. 

During the course of the discussions this third committee 
was instructed to take up the question of the alkaloidal con- 
tents of other galenical preparations, and it was also decided 
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that this work should be prosecuted after the adjournment 
ef the conference. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The first general question presented for discussion was 
that of weights and measures. In all the pharmacopeeias, 
with the exception of those of the United States and England, 
the proportions of the ingredients entering into any compound 
are expressed in weight. In the pharmacopeeias of the two 
latter countries the liquids are prescribed by volume and the 
solids by weight. The Swiss delegation proposed that here- 
after all formulas be expressed in parts by weight, a proposi- 
tion in which they were supported by all the delegates except 
those from England and America. Professor McAlister, a 
British delegate, proposed to substitute an agreement that 
with liquids a volume corresponding exactly to the amount 
prescribed by weight in the pharmacopeias should be used. 
This proposition was finally adopted with the following word- 
ing: “ The proportions of substances used in the preparation 
of compound potent remedies shall be identical whether the 
quantities be expressed in terms of weight or volume.” 


METHODS OF ALKALOIDAL ASSAY. 


The second general question, which aroused a long and 
animated discussion, was the question of the methods to be 
employed in assaying potent remedies. The Swiss delegation 
proposed that the conference itself should designate the par- 
ticular method of analysis to be followed in each case. 
The French delegation sided with the Belgian, the Russian 
and the British delegates in opposing this proposal, on the 
ground that there is not a single active principle concerning 
the best methods of assay of which we have any definite 
knowledge. It would therefore be impossible to choose be- 
tween them without carrying on a very careful study, and 
this would be impossible within the limits of time at the dis- 
posal of the conference. It was therefore decided to leave 
the choice of assay methods to the several pharmacopeial 
commissions. 

The third question of a general character—namely, that of 
the form in which the work of the conference was to appear— 
also attracted considerable attention. M. Bourquelot stated 
that this subject had been discussed at the International Con- 
gress of 1900, and that that congress had proposed that all 
pharmacopeeias should print in connection with the descrip- 
tion of potent remedies the names of those pharmacupceias 
in adjacent countries in which the remedy in question is of a 
uniform strength. This method is being followed out in the 
revision of the French Pharmacopeeia, which is now in course 
of preparation. It was finally decided that this was a matter 
which would best be left to each individual pharmacopeeial 
commission. 


DETAIL WORK OF CONFERENCE 


After having discussed these general topics, the conference 
proceeded to the study of the detailed propositions which 
had been laid before it by different delegations regarding 
the substances which should be included in the list of potent 
remedies. In the draft submitted by Belgium 72 remedies 
were named. A number of these were eliminated almost im- 
mediately when discussion was begun on the ground that 
they were either not employed in all the countries represented, 
or that they were not really entitled to be classed as potent 
remedies, the list being finally reduced to 42. 


THE UNIFORM DROPPER. 


The committee on a form of dropper recommended the 
adoption of the model official in the French Pharmacopeeia 
of 1884, and which is already official in the pharmacopeeias of 
Denmark, Norway and Roumania. 


A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION, 


The conference before adjourning recommended that a 
permanent bureau be established by the Belgian Government, 
and that each government be invited to nominate one or more 
correspondents, to whom this bureau can apply directly for 
information. This permanent bureau is to be styled the Inter- 
national Pharmacopceial Union. 

A general draft was finally adopted and signed by the 
delegates from Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, Spain, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, Norway, The 
Netherlands, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. The German delegates declined to sign on the ground 
that while the Government was in favor of the general work, 
they were not authorized to sign the protocol. The following 


THE 


is the preliminary draft which the conference recommends 
to the approbation of the respective governments represented, 
with the suggestion that this draft be put into effect as early 
as practicable: 
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GENERAL DRAFT. 
Article I. 


The following medicinal substances should be designated 
by the Latin names given and prepared as directea: 


ACONITUM NAPELLUS L. 
Aconiti tuber or Tuber aconiti:—Use only this year’s tubercies, dry, 
prepare powder by pulverization without residue. 
Aconiti tinctura or Tinctura aconiti:—Prepare by percolation with 
alcohol at 70 per cent. by volume: tincture should contain 0.025 
per cent. alkaloids dosed according to methods to be settled by a 
special committee. 
ATROPA BELLADONNA L. 


Belladonne folium or Folium belladonne :—Employ dry leaves only, 
prepare powder by grinding without residue. 

Pelladonnez tinctura or Tinctura belladonne :—Prepare at 10 per cent. 
by percolation; alcohol at 70 per cent. 

Belladonne extractum or Extractum belladonnz :—Prepare by alcoho} 
at 70 per cent. a firm extract, capable of containing about 10 per 
cent. water. Alkaloidal strength to be settled by special committee. 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALBE. 


Colchici semen or Semen colchici :—Use only the seeds. ’ 

Colchici tinctura or Tinctura colchici :—Prepare at 10 per cent. by per- 
colation , alcohol at 70 per cent. 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA L. 

Digitalis folium or Folium digitalis :—Use second year's leaves, prepare 
powder by pulverization without residue. 

Digitalis tinctura or Tinctura digitalis:—Prepare at 10 per cent. by 
percolation ; alcohol at 70 per cent. 

URAGOGA IPECACUANHA H. BN. 

Ipecacuanha radix or Radix ipecac:—Prepare powder from skin of 
root, throwing away ligneous portion. Powder should contain 2 
per cent. alkaloids. 

Ipecacuanha tinctura or Tinctura ipecac:—Prepare at 10 per cent, by 
percolation; alcohol at 70 per cent. 

Ipecacnanha syrupus or Syrupus ipecac:—Prepare by means of 10 per 
cent. of tincture. 

HYOSCYAMUS NIGER L. 

Hyoscyami folium or Folium hyoscyami :—Leaves only. 

Hyoscyami tinctura or Tinctura hyoscyami:—Prepare at 10 per cent.; 
aleohol 70 per cent. 

Hyoscyami extractum or Extractum hyoscyami :—Prepare by alcoho! at 
70 per cent. a firm extract capable of containing about 10 per 
cent of water. 

STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA L. 

ed or Semen strychni or Nux vomica :—2.5 per cent. of 
alkaloids. 

Strychni tinctura or Tinctura strychni:—Prepare at 10 per cent. by 
percolation ; alcohol at 70 per cent. 

Nucis vomice or Tinct, nucis vomice :—0.25 per cent. of alkaloids. 

Strychni extractum or Extractum strycbni:—Prepare by alcohol at 70 
per cent.; 16 per cent. of alkaloids. 

Nucis vomice extractum or Extractum nucis vomice :—Prepare by 
alcohol at 70 per cent.; 16 per cent. of alkaloids. 

' OPII PULVIS OR PULVIS OPII. 

Dry powder at 60 degrees 10 per cent. of morphine. 

Opii extractum or Extractum opii :—20 per cent. of morphine. 

Opii tinctura or Tinctura opii:—Prepare by percolation by alcohol at 
70 per cent.; 1 per cent. of morphine. 

Opii tinctura crocata or Tinctura opii crocata or Ladanum Sydenhami : 
—1 per cent. of morphine. 

Opii et ipecacnanhm pulvis compositus or Pulvis Doveri :—10 per cent. 
of opium powder. 

Opii tinctura benzoica or Tinctura opii benzoica:—0.05 per cent. of 
morphine. 

Strophanthi tinctura or Tinctura strophanthi:—Prepare at 10 wed cent. 

a 


by percolation ; aicoho! at 70 per cent.; greasy seeds (graines non 
degraissees). 
SCLEROTIUM CLAVICEPITIS PURPURA OR CLAVICEPITIS PURPURM SCLERO- 
4 TIUM TUL. 


Secale cornutum or Ergotum secale :—This year’s ergot kept entire. 

Secalis cornuti extractum or Extractum secalis cornuti: Ergoti ex- 
tractum or Extractum ergoti :—Prepare an aqueous extract revived 
by alcohol at 60 per cent. 

Secalis corauti extractum fluidum or Extractum fluidum secalis cor- 
nuti; Ergoti extractum fluidum or Extractum fiuidum ergoti :-- 
At 100 per cent. 

Acidum hydrocyanicum dilutum :—At 2 per cent. 

Laurocerasi aqua or Aqua laurocerasi :—At 0.10 per cent. 

Amygda's amare aque or Aque amygdalx amare :—Prepare at 0.10 
per cent. 

Phenoli solutio or Aqua phenolata :—Frepare at 2 per cent. 
Arsenas sodii or Sodii arsenas: Arsenicum natrium or Natrium arsen!- 
cum :—The crystalized salt at 38.65 per cent. of arsenic acid. 
Arsenicalis liqaor Fowleri er Liquor arsenicalis Fowleri or Kalil arsen- 
icosi liquor :—Prepare at 1 per cent. of arsenious acid. 

Ferro iodidi syrupug or Syrupus iodati ferrosi or Syrupus ferri iodati :— 
Prepare at 5 per cent. of ferrous anhydrous {odide. 

Cantharidis tinctura or Tinctura cantharidis :—Prepare at 10 per cent. 
by percolation; alcohol at 70 per cent. 

Iodi tinctura or Tinctura iodi:—Prepare at 10 per cent.; alcohol at 95 
per cent. 

Lobeliew tinctura or Tinctura lobelie :—Prepare at 10 per cent by per- 
colation; alcohol at 70 per cent. 

Cocainum hydrochloricum :—The anhydrous salt. 

Hydrargyri unguentum or Ung. hydrargyri:—Prepare at 30 per cent. 

Antimoniale vinum or Vinum antimoniale; Stibiatum vinum or Vinum 
stibiatum :—Prepare at 0.40 per cent. of emetic. 


Article II. 

In future: 

(a) A potent medicament should not be prepared in the form 
of a medicinal wine. 

(b) The tinctures of potent drugs should be prepared at 
1t per cent. and by percolation. 

(c) The fluid extracts of potent drugs should be prepared 
at 100 per cent. 
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Article III, 


A normal drop reckoner should be adopted, of which the 
exterior diameter of the dropping tube is exactly 3 millimeters, 
which will give 20 drops per gram (with a temperature of 
15 degrees C.) with distilled water. 





THE NEW PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 





On Certain Unscientific Notions Regarding the Use of 
Indicators—The Chemical Behavior of Phenol- 
phthalein—Chemistry of Mcthyl Orange and Lit- 
mus— The Phenomenon of Fluorescence—More 
About Solutions of Solids in Solids—Light on 
Problems in Thermo-Chemistry. 





The'stated topic of the fourth lecture of the series on 
The New Physical Chemistry, by Prof. Harry C. Jones, of 
Johns Hopkins University, before the Brooklyn Institute, on 
Monday evening, October 27, was ‘“ Energy Transformations, 
Thermo-Chemistry and Electro-Chemistry.” There was the 
usual large and interested audience including numerous stu- 
dents from the chemistry classes of the high schools and col- 
leges in Brooklyn. 


THE USE OF INDICATORS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Professor Jones explained in beginning the lecture of the 
evening that before taking up the subject of chemical energy 
he would say something about the use of indicators in quan- 
titative analysis, which really should have been treated of 
in the preceding lecture. He then proceeded to comment on 
the unscientific notions formerly, and to some extent still, en- 
tertained regarding the use of indicators and the process of 
titration. The common definition of an indicator was a sub- 
stance which, when added to a solution, showed by color 
changes the alkalinity, acidity, ete., of the solution, and de- 
termined the completion of the reaction. It was just here, 
he said, that the old chemistry showed its lack of scientific 
principles, for it made no attempt to explain the action of 
the indicator or the rationale of the color changes. The ques- 
tion to which an answer was needed, but which was never 
given in the old teaching was ‘Why does an indicator like 
phenolphthalein behave differently in an acid and an alkaline 
solution ?” 


THE CHEMICAL BEILAVIOR OF PHENOLPHTHALEIN EXPLAINED. 


The answer to this question, the lecturer said, was to be 
found in the theory of electrolytic dissociation. Phenol- 
phthalein is a complex organic compound of a feebly acid 
character, the molecule of which is colorless. It is almost in- 
soluble in water and its alcoholic solution is without tint; the 
addition of an acid to such a solution produces no change 
owing to the acid character of the solution. Upon the addition 
of an alkali to the solution a salt of phenolphthalein is at 
once formed, only to be instantly dissociated or broken down 
into ions, the solution at the same time turning a deep pur- 
plish red color as a consequence of the formation of the colored 
anion. This beautiful color. reaction was explained by Pro- 
fessor Jones by means of an equation, where RH represented 
phenolphthalein, R being the complex organic radical and 
H the acid hydrogen with which it is united. When an 
alkali represented by OHR’, the R’ in this case standing for 
the cation of the base, is introduced into the solution a salt 
of phenolphthalein is first formed as already described, the 
combination being RH + OHR’ = H,0+RR’, and RR’ by ioni- 

~ _ 
zation is split up into R’+R, a molecule of water being formed 
and the anion of the acid and the cation of the base being 
liberated, the free phenolphthalein anion giving the charac- 
teristic purplish red color of the indicator to the solution. 

Phenolphthalein cannot be used with weak acids nor weak 
bases like carbonic acid or phosphoric acid on the one hand 
and ammonia on the other, owing to the fact that the indica- 
tor being a weak acid itself the salt produced by the action 
of feeble bases like ammonia is too weak to withstand the 
hydrolytic action of the water and the free base would begin 
to react with the phenolphthalein before enough base had 
been added to completely neutralize the acid, thus rendering 
an excess of alkali necessary for the production of a red color. 


METHYL ORANGE BEHAVES DIFFERENTLY. 


Professor Jones said that the conditions in the case of an- 
other indicator, methyl orange, were just the reverse of those 
obtaining with phenolphthalein. The solution of methyl] orange 
in water is colored red and when an acid is added to this 
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solution the color of the red molecules comes out. The addi- 
tion of an alkali to an aqueous solution of methyl orange 
oo dissociation and liberation of the anions, which are 
yellow. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LITMUS. 


The change of color which takes place when an alkali is 
added to a solution of litmus was explained by Professor 
Jones in the terms of the new theory of electrolytic dissocia- 
tion. Litmus is a weak organic acid whose molecules are 
red in color, while the anions of the litmus are deep blue in 
color. The effect of the addition of an alkali to a solution 
of litmus is, as in the case of phenolphthalein, to form a salt 
which is, however, no sooner formed than it is dissociated, the 
liberated litmus anions producing the change in color from 
red to blue. 

THE PHENOMENON OF FLUORESCENCE. 


Closely connected with the color of solutions is the 
fluorescence shown by certain substances in solution. Pro- 
fessor Jones said that the phenomenon of fluorescence dis- 
played by a solution of fluorescein which has been treated by 
an alkali, could be explained satisfactorily only by means 
of the dissociation theory. The old explanation of the phe- 
nomenon was that an alkali salt was formed and remained 
in solution, it being to this that the persisting fluorescence 
was due, but this was not true since it could be demonstrated 
by tests that the molecules are completely dissociated, the 
function of the alkali being to make the fluorescein dissociate 
in the presence of water in much the same way as with the 
indicators already mentioned, the anion showing the strong 
fluorescence. 


MORE ABOUT SOLUTIONS OF SOLIDS IN SOLIDS. 


Before passing to the subject of chemical energy, Pro- 
fessor Jones touched upon a phase of the study of solutions 
of solids in solids. Little was known, he said, of this class of 
solutions until the publication of Van’t Hoff’s paper in 1893. 
Until then no one ever thought of classing the alums and 
other cases of mixed crystals among the solutions. As show- 
ing the mutual solubility of solids, Professor Jones instanced 
the behavior of dried barium sulphate and sodium carbonate 
when these are pressed together. When a mixture of the 
substances in dried powder is placed in a press and sub- 
jected to considerable pressure double decomposition takes 
place, some 20 per cent. of the mixture being slowly converted 
into barium carbonate and sodium sulphate. The transforma- 
tion is continued after the pressure is removed, until about 
80 per cent. of the barium sulphate is converted into barium 
carbonate. The lecturer showed that this could not take place 
unless there was a diffusion of one salt through the other. 


THE DIFFUSION OF SOLID METALS. 


A number of examples of diffusion in solids were cited, sev- 
eral having to do with simple diffusion without chemical 
action, as the diffusion of one metal through another. The 
most striking example of the latter class is the penetration 
of lead by gold in the experiment of Roberts-Austin. A lead 
cylinder was taken and after the bottom had been thoroughly 
polished it was clamped to a dise of gold and allowed to 
stand for four years. At the end of this time unmistakable 
evidences of the penetration of the lead by the gold were 
found. The gold had diffused upward to the extent of half 
a centimeter, this being determined by the assay of slices of 
lead cut from the lead cylinder near the bottom where it 
rested on the gold. . . 

THERMO-CHEMISTRY. 


In approaching the subject of Energy Transformations, 
Professor Jones made allusion to the false notions that pre- 
vail among a great many students with regard to the nature 
of matter and energy. He said it was a mistake to suppose 
that the two were known in common; for, of matter per se, 
nothing is known directly. All that we know about matter 
is concerned with its manifestations of change and energy, 
and the very existence of matter is only assumed for the pur- 
pose of creating a peg on which to hang our knowledge of 
the intrinsic energy of a substance. The study of this sub- 
ject bordered on the metaphysical, and for this reason Pro- 
fessor Jones said he would touch upon it very lightly. 


ENERGY TRANSFORMATION THE KEY TO CHEMICAL REACTION. 


For the first 85 years of the nineteenth century the science 
of chemistry was a study of material things, and it was 
only during the past 30 or 40 years that chemists began to 
concern themselves with the study of chemical changes. 
Whenever chemical action takes place thermal change, or 
energy change, is an accompanying phenomenon, and the key 
to the study of chemical reaction was not the mere material 
transformation which took place, but the energy transforma- 
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tion. It is only within a comparatively recent period that 
the importance of the study of energy transformations has 
been appreciated, and most of the investigations, and deduc- 
tions are the work of but two men—viz.: Berthelot in Paris 
and Julius Thomsen in Copenhagen. The labors of these 
chemists were not directed merely to measuring the amount 
of heat liberated in a chemical reaction; they sought to solve 
a very much deeper problem. Their aim was to determine 
if possible the intrinsic energy of chemical substances. This 
energy which is contained in all substances cannot, the lec- 
turer said, be measured directly. It is possible, however, 
to determine the difference between the amounts of intrinsic 
energy in any two elements and the product of their combina- 
tion by measuring the amount of heat set free in the reaction. 


LIGHT ON OBSCURE PROBLEMS, 


The result of these investigations into the thermo-chem- 
istry of substances has been to throw new light on many 
hitherto.obscure problems in chemical science. The lecturer 
instanced certain allotropic forms of the elements. Oxygen, 
for example, exists in more than one form, as ordinary oxygen 
and as ozone, the latter being obtained from the former under 
the best conditions by passing an electric spark through oxy- 
gen. After searching through any text book of inorganic 
chemistry with one, or possibly two exceptions, for an explana- 
tion of the modification of the element, all the information 
obtainable is that ozone differs from oxygen in having three 
atoms of O. While this might satisfy the author of the book, 
said the lecturer, it furnished no explanation of the difference 
in properties of the two forms of oxygen. Professor 
Jones then showed that the difference in the 
properties of oxygen and czone was due entirely to 
the different amounts of intrinsic energy which the two allo- 
tropic forms of oxygen contain. The electric spark which 
transforms oxygen into ozone does so by increasing the in- 
trinsic energy of the molecule, and proof of this is afforded 
by a measurement of the heat liberated in transforming the 
ozone back into oxygen. Similarly the allotropic forms of 
sulphur, carbon, phosphorus and other elements can be ex- 
plained, the difference in their properties being due to differ- 
ent amounts of intrinsic energy in their molecules. 


WHAT TAKES PLACE WHEN AN ACID IS NEUTRALIZED BY A 
BASE. 


Passing to another class of reactions, Professor Jones spoke 
of the measurement of the amount of heat set free in the 
neutralization of an acid by a base. It is stated in the text 
books that when an acid is neutralized by a base a salt is 
the result. But this, the lecturer said, was not true. A salt 
is obtained after the water is driven off, but a salt as such 
does not exist in the solution. It makes no difference what 
the acid and what the base; all that happens when the one 
is neutralized by the other in dilute solution is the forma- 
tion of a molecule of water. This was illustrated by the 
lecturer by means of the following equation, in which hydro- 
chloric acid is neutralized by sodium hydroxide: 

+ — + — + _ 

NaOH + HCl = Na + OH + H + Cl = Na + Cl + HO. 

In the solution of sodium hydroxide the anion hydroxyl 
and cation sodium are free, and similarly in the solution of 
hydrochloric acid the anion chlorine and cation hydrogen 
are free, and the only reaction which is measurable in terms 
of heat energy is the union of the anion of the base hydroxyl 
and the cation of the acid hydrogen, resulting in a molecule 
of water. 

The constant heat of neutralization of strong acids and 
bases was shown by the lecturer to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the theory of electrolytic dissociation. According 
to this theory, as illustrated in the equation, when an acid 
acts on a base nothing takes place but the formation of a 
molecule of water. This always occurs, he said, whatever 
the nature of the acid or base, and the heat liberated must 
therefore be a constant. 





Window Displays. 


The topic chosen for discussion in our Seventh Series of 
Discussions relates to the subject of window displays, and 
is stated in the following question: When and how should win- 
dow displays be made so as to attract trade? 

It is desired particularly to impress upon intending con- 
testants the fact that mere literary style will not be considered 
in the awarding of the prize, and papers submitted in competi- 
tion will rather be judged according to their practical value 
with regard to the ideas or suggestions contained in them. 
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BRITISH PHARMACY LAW. 


A Brief Resume of the Law Pertaining to Pharmacy 
in the British Isles, 
(By our London Correspondent ) 


just as each State in the Union has its own laws governing 

the practice of pharmacy, so there are no less than five 
distinct statutes or sets of statutes obtaining in different parts 
of the United Kingdom. including the Channel Islands. These 
separate laws hold control in Great Britain, lreland, Guernsey, 
Jersey and the Isle of Man respectively. In Great Britain 
and Ireland only are examinations held, the remaining three 
islands accepting the certificates of other countries. 

The most important of these divisions is, of course, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


convenient to commence our review 


I’ may not be generally known to American readers that 


and it wil! therefore, be 
with that island. 

Down tov 1552 pharmacy was uncontrolled by any legal en- 
actments, except that the Royal College of Physicians and the 
Society of Apothecaries held certain ill defined rights con- 
ferred on them by Parliament, but which had rarely been ex- 
ercised at all and had been allowed to fall into desuetude. 
The apothecaries who had originally been keepers of «open 
shops for the sale of medicines had gradually developed into 
erdinary medical practitioners. In the early part of the last 
century many of them still kept open shop, yet this was re- 
garded as quite subordinate to the strictly medical part of 
their business. This state of affairs had allowed a class of 
chemists and druggists to spring up, who, while totally un- 
connected with the Society of Apothecaries, carried on busi- 
ness as vendors of drugs and dispensers of physicians’ pre- 
scriptions. The apothecaries had not received the growth of 
the druggists with any friendly feelings, and they made sev- 
eral attempts to crush those whom they regarded as interlop- 
ers, but they delayed too long before taking any systematic 
steps in this direction, and when they finally joined issue with 
their opponents, the latter were too strong to be annihilated. 


ORIGIN OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The apothecaries next endeavored to obtain powers from 
Parliament giving them control over the druggists. This lat- 
ter move led directly to the formation of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, and in 1841 this body was formed with Wm. Allen, 
I’. R. S., head of the firm which is now Allen & Hanburys, as 
president. The society was at first a purely voluntary body, 
but it soon justified its existence. Among its first acts was to 
institute examinations and to foster education. The School of 
Pharmacy was founded in the following year, and premises 
were acquired in Bloomsbury square, which in a much en- 
larged condition, still remain the headquarters of the so- 
ciety. The Royal charter of incorporation was received in 
1843. One of the Pharmaceutical Society’s main objects was to 
obtain the power to make examination compulsory on all who 
wished to practice pharmacy in Great Britain, but although 
several attempts were made to secure legislation it was not 
until 1852, ten years after the foundation of the society, that 


THE FIRST PHARMACY ACT 


was passed, and even this measure was very incomplete. As 
introduced by the Pharmaceutical Society it would have con- 
trolled the practice of pharmacy, but as it finally became law 
it only restricted the title of Pharmaceutical Chemist to mem- 
bers of the society, leaving open to all and sundry the prac- 
tice of the calling. The first act in the country laying down 
regulations as to the sale of poisons was the Arsenic Act of 
1851, which prescribed the manner in which arsenic might be 
sold but did not restrict the sale to any special class of per- 
sons, 


THE FIRST REAL PHARMACY BILL. 


In the 16 years following the Pharmacy Act of 1852 sev- 
eral attempts were made to secure an enactment putting the 
practice of pharmacy on something like a proper basis: it 
was not until 1868, however, that any success was met with. 
In the last named year the Pharmaceutical Society promoted 
a measure, which was a real pharmacy bill, but largely owing 
to a section of the trade who remained unconnected with the 
society and formed themselves into a body called the United 
Society of Chemists and Druggists, this bill became consid- 
erably impaired in efficiency, and when it became law it was 
little more than an act governing the sale of poisons. Its main 
provisions were the following: (1) All persons in business at 
the time the act passed were registered as chemists and drug- 
gists. (2) All members of the Pharmaceutical Society were 

















registered as pharmaceutical chemists. (8) No one excepting 
those mentioned in (1) and (2) above could be registered un- 
less he passed certain examinations, those passing a “ Minor” 
examination to be registered as chemists and druggists, and 
those passing an additional examination, called the ** Major,” 
to be registered as pharmaceutical chemists. (4) A penalty 
of $25 was imposed on any one except registered chemists and 
druggists who sold any article mentioned in a schedule of 
poisons or who assumed the title. (5) The act also imposed 
certain regulations on the sale of poisons as to labeling and re- 
cording sales. 

The Pharmaceutical Society was the body appointed to con- 
duct the examinations and keep the register. As defined by 
the act pharmaceuticai chemists had the following exclusive 
privileges: (1) The right to call themselves “ pharmaceutical 
chemists.” (2) The right to become members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society (chemists and druggists could only become 
associates) with eligibility to sit upon the council of the so- 
ciety. 

By the Pharmacy Act of 1898 chemists and druggists were 
admitted to equal rights with pharmaceutical chemists, sofar as 
membership of the society and elegibility for the council are 
concerned, so that the title of pharmaceutical chemist is the 
sole privilege—except exemption from jury service—which 
Major men retain over those who only possess the Minor cer- 
tificate. 


THE EXEMPTION OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 


When the act of 1868 became law it was believed that it 
provided that every proprietor of a chemist’s shop, whether an 
individual or the member of a firm or company, must be qual- 
ified (save in the case of the widows or executors of deceased 
chemists, who were permitted to continue a business in charge 
of a registered person), but after a long contest in the courts 
it was. in 1881, decided in the final Court of Appeal—the House 
of Lords—that the act did not apply to joint stock companies, 
which can therefore carry on business as chemists. Since 
that judgment was given a large number of companies have 
sprung up, one of which owns pearly 300 shops, another 
about 100 and several more numbers ranging from a dozen to 
30. 


STATUS OF ASSISTANTS UNDER THE ACT. 


Another point on which the original conception of the act 
bas been altered in the courts is in the status of assistants. It 
was originally thought that the diploma of the employer cov- 
ered his assistant, but it was estabiished by a decision in the 
Court of qQueen’s Bench in 1890 that the person who per- 
formed the actual sale of a poison must be a registered chem- 
ist unless the sale be carried out under the supervision of a 
qualified man. Still anuvther point has been cleared up by the 
tribunals, and this last concerns 


PROPRIETARY ARTICLES, 


It was generally considered that the clause exempting pat- 
ent medicines from the provisions of the Pharmacy Act cov- 
ered proprietary articles generally, but the judges have held 
(i892) that unless the subject of actually existing patents, pro- 
prietary articles containing poisons can only be sold by phar- 
macists. 

The foregoing is a brief statement of the existing pharmacy 
law in Great Britain. It may be interesting to add that there 
were at the end of last year 13,420 chemists and druggists and 
2.180 pharmaceutical chemists on the register, a total of 15,- 
600, of whom about 9,000 are in business on their own ac- 
count. Of the total number on the register 5,850 were mem- 
bers of the Pharmaceutical Society; membership is purely vol- 
untary, each member paying a guinea per annum. The income 
of the society was in 1900 over $100,000, and its invested 
property was valued at more than $230,000; in addition to this 
the society’s benevolent funds had an income of nearly $17,- 
(00 and invested property to the value of $185,000. 


IRELAND. 


We now pass to the consideration of Ireland, which has 
distinet laws of its own. Irish chemists may not practice in 
Great Britain, nor can a British chemist in the Emeral Isle. 
The law in Ireland depends on two acts passed in 1875 and 
1890 respectively. These provide for two classes, one called 
pharmaceutical chemists, who alone have the right to dis- 
pense medical prescriptions, while they share the right of sell- 
ing poisons with another class called druggists or chemists 
and druggists for those in business at the time the second act 
became law. The druggists have the right of sending a num- 
ber of members not exceeding seven to the council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland, consisting of 21 members, 
while the pharmaceutical chemists are represented by any 
number from 14 to 21. There is as may be imagined constant 
friction between the two classes, and at present there is only 
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one druggist on the council, and very few subscribe to the 
Pharmaceutical Society. At the end of 1901 there were 640 
pharmaceutical chemists and 773 druggists on the register. 


PHARMACY IN THE ISLES. 
With regard to the smaller islands a few words will suffice. 
IN GUERNSEY 


un act was passed in 1882, which forbids any person, unless he 
possess a license granted by the Royal courts, from practicing 
as a pharmacist in the island. Only those possessing either 
British or French diplomas are admitted. The sale of all med- 
icines and drugs, save a very few common domestic remedies, 
is restricted to licensed pharmacists. 

The Pharmacy Act of 


JERSEY. 


only dates from 1897, it is very similar to the British law. 
British, Irish and French pharmacists are admitted to prac- 
tice. 


The last portion of the British Isles to be considered is the 


ISLE OF MAN. 


Up to two years ago there was no law governing the prac- 
tice of pharmacy in the island, but in 1900 an act was passed 
on the lines of the British statute. Those possessing the Brit- 
ish and Irish diplomas are alone eligible for registration. 





SOLANUM DULCAMARA.* 
By FREDERICK DavIs. 


In consequence of uncertainty as to whether the fruit of 
Solanum Dulcamara is poisonous or not, the author has made 
some experiments, from which it appears that the fruit con- 
tains an alkaloid similar to that obtainable from belladonna. 
He has generally used fresh specimens collected upon the 
Surrey hills, thus growing, of course, upon chalk with bed of 
gravel. The assaying methods employed were those indicated 
in Dragendorff’s “‘ Plant Analysis.” The substances separated 
were (a) solanine and (b) solanidine (alkaloids), (c) solanein 
(glucoside), and (d) duleamarin (bitter principle). The solanine 
was removed from its salts in aqueous solution by amylic 
alcohol, finally crystallizing in four-sided prisms having a 
melting point of 235 degrees C. The taste is bitter, with 
subsequent burning sensation to the tongue and back of the 
mouth. , The alkaloid gave an alkaline reaction with litmus. 
Solanine does not appear to be soluble in water except very 
sparingly, but the sulphate, hydrochloride and bimalate are 
freely soluble; indeed, the alkaloid exists in the ripe fruit as 
bimalate. The bulk of the acid of the fruit was proved to 
be monohydroxy-succinie acid. The percentage of solanine 
found in the ripe fruits in ten separate determinations varied 
between 0.3 and 0.7. The reactions for solanine as found are 
as follows: 

Phospho-molybdie Acid.—Canary-colored precipitate. 

Potassio-bismuthic Iodide.—ked precipitate. 

Frohde’s Reagent.—Red, becoming brown, finally yellow. 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid.—Ruddy yellow. 

Alcohol and Sulphuric Acid.—Red when warmed. Does not 
reduce Fehling’s solution. 

Solanidine was found chiefly in the leaves and young 
shoots; but it also exists in the fruits—in fact, it would ap- 
pear that solanidine is the prior alkaloidal product, and that 
solanine is the ultimate product. Solonidine is soluble in 
alcohol, whereas solanine is practically insoluble, excepting 
in boiling alcohol of sp. gr. 0.840. The salts of solanidine 
are slightly soluble in water. Solanidine was removed by 
chloroform from an alcoholic extract of the plant. It 
crystallizes in brilliant acicular form, has a bitter and acrid 
taste and a melting point of 205 degrees C. Hydroxide of 
potassium, sodium or ammonia precipitates solanidine as a 
gelatinous mass. 

Solanein.—Some little trouble was experienced with this 
substance, found in the alcoholic extract with the solanidine; 
it finally remaining as a non-crystallizable body, horny in 
character and of a yellow color. Solanein is a glucoside, 
and has a melting point of 208 degrees C. When boiled with 
very dilute sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid it breaks up 
into solanidine and grape sugar. Solanein reduces Fehling’s 
solution. 

Duleamarin exists throughout the plant, as evidenced by 
exhausting the root, stems, leaves and fruit separately with 
acetic ether, then precipitating with basic lead acetate. It 
is at first taste intensely bitter, gradually giving place to a 
sweet and not unpleasant flavor, exactly the reverse of what 
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the name implies. It does not answer the general tests for 
alkaloids, but dissolves in alkali hydroxide with a ruddy- 
brown coloration. It gives a rose-pink color with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. It is readily soluble in alcohol, and 
by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid is broken up into dul- 
camaretin and glucose by hydrolysis, as follows: 

CHO + 2H,0 = CypH~O, + CoH 120.. 

Dulcamarin Dulcamaretin 

The literature upon Solanum Dulcamara shows that all 
authorities speak of duleamarin, and appear to consider this 
bitter principle to be the active agent of the plant—some 
even stating it to be an alkaloid. The author pointed out 
that it yields none of the characterisric reactions, neither 
does it form salts with dilute mineral acid, but if boiled with 
dilute sulphuric acid or dilute hydrochloric acid grape sugar 
is produced, and Fehling’s solution is reduced. It is, there- 
fore, a glucoside, as well as a bitter principle. 

Some diversity appears to exist respecting the formula of 
solanine. Firbas gives C,,.H,NO,, while Hilger is of opinion 
that C,,H,,NO, represents it. The author finds the formula 
to approximate the latter, thre separate workings giving by 
average C,.H,,NO,. 

Solanidine is said by Hilger to have the formula C,,H,,NO,; 
Firbas gives C,H,,NO,. Three separate determinations by 
the author yielded an average of C,,H;,NO,. 

Solanein.—Firbas gives the formula of this as C,,H,NO,. 
After repeated experiments the author obtained C,,H,,NO,;. 
In any case this glucoside contains nitrogen. 

After these researches had been completed a sample of 
solanine was obtained from a well-known German firm, and, 
compared with that obtained from the fresh plants as pre- 
viously indicated, it was found that in taking the melting 
point, which approximated 245 degrees C., a sublimate oc- 
curred in acicular crystals; subsequent treatment proved these 
crystals to be solanidine. It seems, therefore, that com- 
mercial solanine is a mixture of solanine and solanidine. 





DOES IT PAY TO MAKE GALENICALS ?* 


By Jon H. THomson. 

The opinion is widely entertained that galenical prepara- 
tions can be manufactured with exactness and economy only 
on the large scale, and partly on account of this supposition, 
but also owing to reversal changes in retail pharmacy on 
the commercial side during recent years, the retail chemist 
has abandoned one of his most important functions by pur- 
chasing most of his galenicals ready made. There may be 
conditions in which this practice is defensible—stress of com- 
petition and difficulties in respect to shop assistance perhaps 
justifying a negative reply to the question, Does it pay to 
make galenicals? But the economy gained is of that order 
which may be expedient for the individual, but is destruction 
to the class. A bad feature about the matter is that the tend- 
ency is steadily becoming common to retail pharmacy as a 
whole, although there are numerous retail businesses to which 
it is not properly applicable, even on the principle of economy 
or cheapness. The author referred to those, such as his own, 
where the customers are not the class amenable to present 
day pushing methods, and the volume of business in a great 
measure concentrated into a few hours of the business day, 
so that the greater part of the time is unoccupied. In such it 
is economical to make one’s own galenicals. 

Large manufacturers admittedly play an important réle 
in the economy of the trade, and by specialized skill and fine 
appliances have done much to advance modern pharmacy. 
But there are many things which the retail pharmacist ought 
to make for himself, and the author suggested the following 
among others, the notes being taken from his own laboratory 
books: 

Distilled Water.—The freshness and purity of this is in- 
sured by preparing it on the premises in an apparatus kept 
exclusively for the purpose. He distills 2 gallons, the time 
occupied being three hours. The burner used consumes 25 
cubic feet of gas per hour, at a cost of 3 pence for the three 
hours. 

Aromatic waters are admittedly best prepared by distilla- 
tion. Peppermint, cinnamon and dill waters are thus made. 

* Read before the British Pharmaceutical Conference at Dundee, 
Scotland, August 12, 1902. 
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The still used is a modification of Remington’s, made locally, 
and it was exhibited to the meeting. Its principal feature is 
the altered position of the condenser, which is secured to the 
still-head by a vapor tight screw coupling, and requires no 
support, as its weight is more than counterbalanced by that 
of the boiler. Economy of space is secured by this modifica- 
tion. In making cinnamon or dill water the drug is placed in 
a copper wire cage, which rests upon the flat bottom of the 
boiler and protects the drug from partial burning. The waters 
are made in 1 gallon quantities, a smaller burner (consuming 
12% cubic feet of gas per hour) is used, and the time occupied 
is about five hours. The cost for drug and gas is, in the case 
of peppermint, 1 penny per pound; cinnamon, 2 pence per 
pound; dill, 144 pence per pound. In each case the distillate 
is collected in a stock bottle and covered with a layer of oil, 
the waters being stored in this condition and only filtered 
as required for filling up the shop rounds. 

Extracts form a class not well adapted for working on the 
small scale, and only a few experimental batches have as yet 
been attempted. 

Liquid Extract of Cascara Sagrada.—From 20 ounces of 
bark treated according to the official directions, 1 pound 5% 
ounces of liquid extract was obtained, at a cost of 1 shilling 
8 pence per pound. Sp. gr., 1.080 at 15.5 degrees C., and the 
yield of extractive (brittle and pulverizable) from 100 Ce. dried 
at 100 degrees C. is 28 Gm. A trade sample, said to be made 
by an improved process, was examined for comparison. Its 
sp. gr. was 1.088, and 100 Ce. yielded a sticky residue (after 
drying for two hours at 100 degrees C.) weighing 31.7 Gm. 
The residue apparently contained glycerin. 

Liquid Extract of Liquorice—From 20 ounces of root 
the volume of pressed and strained liquor obtained measured 
631% fluid ounces. When this was evaporated to the required 
sp. gr., and the alcohol added, the finished product weighed 
11 ounces. The cost for material and evaporation was at the 
rate of 2 shillings 3 pence per pound. 

Liquid Extract of Ipecacuanha.—Sixteen ounces of root in 
No. 20 powder was treated as officially directed, and 13% fluid 
ounces of strong percolate was obtained and set aside; perco- 
lation was then continued to exhaustion, and again after 
treatment of the mare with calcium hydroxide. The weaker 
percolates were evaporated and the residual extract dissolved 
in the reserved percolate, the combined volume being about 
16 fluid ounces. A portion was assayed by Alcock’s method, 
which, begun the one morning, was with interruptions finished 
the next morning. Five cubic centimeters of the liquid gave 
a brown alkaloidal residue, the weighing when constant 0.95 
Gm. (= 1.9 per cent.). By the B. P. method, with Bird’s 
modification, 10 Ce. yielded 0.184 Gm. alkaloidal residue 
(= 1.84 per cent.). The volume of liquid extract after assay 
was about 15 fluid ounces, weighing 131% ounces, and the cost 
for root, alcohol used up and gas consumed in recovering the 
alcohol was 18 shillings. The finished product therefore cost 
1 shilling 4 pence per ounce, or 21 shillings 4 pence per pound. 

Glycerin of Boric Acid is made by the official method, but 
is generally ordered to be diluted with 2 parts by weight of 
glycerin. 

Glycerin of Tannic Acid.—Tannin 4 ounces and glycerin 22 
ounces, weighed in a dish and stirred, solution being promoted 
by gently warming over a water-bath. Product, 20 fluid 
ounces; cost, 1 shilling 2 pence per pound. 

Glycerin of Borax.—Borax: 1 pound and glycerin 714 pounds 
are weighed in a dish, stirred ana warmed on a water-bath 
till solution is effected. Powdered borax gives a dull product, 
which is quickly filtered bright through a hot water funnel. 
Cost 8 pence per pound. 

Mercury with Chalk.—Working with the official quantities 
the mercury is extinguished with diligent rubbing repeated at 
intervals during the day. Three ounces are made for 3 pence. 

Concentrated Compound Infusion of Gentian.—The percola- 
tion process described by Farr and Wright has been tried and 
the product is satisfactory. Sp. gr., 1.003. Extractive, dried 
at 100 degrees C., 7 per cent. w/v. Its cost is 10 pence per 
pound. 

Concentrated Infusion of Senega.—The official concentrated 
liquor is first prepared and then diluted, 4 parts to 5, with 
alcoholic menstruum used in the preparation of the liquor. 
So made the concentrated infusion has sp. gr. 1.018, and 100 
Ce. yields 10.4 Gm. of extractive, dried at 100 degrees C. Cost, 
2 shillings per pound. A trade sample examined showed sp. 
gr. 1.014, and 100 Ce. yielded 10 Gm. extractive, dried at 100 
degrees C. 


Solution of Acetate of Ammonium.—Owing to variability of 
acetic acid and ammonium carbonate Hill’s method is used, 
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and one can make it by a solution of uniform strength at a 
cost of 2 pence per pint. 

A ¥-liter flask is most convenient for preparing with exacti- 
tude the various dilute acids as well as the percentage solu- 
tions of arsenic, morphine and strychnine. 

Arsenical Solution.—Arsenious anhydride 5 Gm. is dropped 
into a funnel with a long stem placed in the neck of the flask. 
The potassium carbonate is added, and both are washed down 
into the flask with about distilled water 250 Ce. The clear 
solution is cooled, the tincture added, and the volume adjusted 
at 15.5 degrees C. to 500 Ce. The volumetric test is then ap- 
plied. It presents no difficulty, and forms an interesting exer- 
cise for the studious apprentice. The product weighs about 
18 ounces and costs less than 3 pence per pound. 

Solution of Bismuth and Ammonium Cityate—Cowley and 
Catford’s process yields a satisfactory solution with a mini- 
mum of loss. One liter (about 2% pounds) of solution so pre- 
pared shows sp. gr. 1.074, and, tested gravimetrically, contains 
the equivalent of 5.4 Gm. bismuth oxide in 100 Ce. It is pro- 
duced for 8 pence per pound. 


Solution of Morphine Hydrochloride and Solution of Strych- 
nine Hydrochloride.—Quantities made in the ¥%-liter flask 
weigh each 174% ounces. The morphine solution costs 1 shil- 
ling 8 pence per pound, the strychnine 1 shilling 2 pence. 


Concentrated Solution of Quassia is made at a cost of about 
10 pence per pound and is used for the production of con- 
centrated infusion (1 to 7). Its sp. gr. is 0.980, and the extract- 
ive yield, dried at 100 degrees C., is 0.8 Gm. from 100 Ce. 


Concentrated Solution of Senega.—Forty ounces (weighing 
nearly 2% pounds) costs for root and alcohol 2 shillings 6 
pence per pound. Sp. gr., 1.019. Extractive yield, 12.2 Gm. 
from 100 Ce., dried at 100 degrees C. The menstruum re- 
tained by the marc is pressed off, filtered, and its acidity partly 
neutralized, then used for diluting the solution to the strength 
of the concentrated infusion (1 to 7). 


- Compound Mixture of Senna.—The official black draught is 

highly popular as a safe, speedy and pleasant corrective. It is 
made in 4-gallon quantities at a cost of 5 pence per pound. 
Four gallons of senna infusion is put on, 3 gallons is strained 
off and 1% gallon reserved. The magnesium sulphate is dis- 
solved in the other % gallon, and the rest of the ingredients 
added to the cold solution. The volume is finally adjusted 
with the reserved portion of infusion. The sp. gr. of the 
mixture is 1.120, and the extractive from 100 Cc., dried at 
100 degrees C., weighs 21.3 Gm. From 100 Ce. distilled on a 
water-bath 15 Ce. of ammoniacal spirit was obtained. A trade 
sample examined had sp. gr. 1.150, yielded 28.5 Gm. extractive 
from 100 Ce., and 100 Ce. distilled gave 10 Ce. spirituous dis- 
tillate, destitute of ammonia. 


Compound Powder of Liquorice is made in a mixing and 


sifting machine, in batches of 24 pounds at one time, at a cost 


of 9 pence per pound. 


Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia.—Using the official imperial 
quantities, the mixture of essential oils, water and alcohol is 
slowly distilled, all the joints of the still being carefully se- 
cured, and the condenser kept well chilled. Resublimed am- 
monium carbonate and ordinary “880” solution of ammonia 
are used. The product measures about 1% fluid ounces less 
than a gallon. The official tests are applied. The author has 
succeeded in keeping the sp. gr. lower than 0.897. The cost 
is about 2 shillings per pound. A trade sample from a newly 
opened Winchester had sp. gr. 0.904, and alkalinity equivalent 
to 26.3 Ce. normal sulphuric acid. 

Syrup of Iodide of Iron.—One liter (about 3 pounds) is made 
ata cost of 1 shilling per pound. Thesp. gr. is taken and found 
to be 1.395, the volume having been adjusted with diluted 
syrup instead of distilled water. Ten cubic centimeters tested 
by B. P. process required 16.6 Ce. decinormal silver nitrate. 
The test, when applied to a sample containing a trace of 
hypophosphorus acid, was found to be unworkable. 

Syrup of Phosphate of Iron with Quinine and Strychnine.— 
On account of its imperfect keeping properties this should be 
made in small quantities and often. One liter (about 2% 
pounds) can be made at a cost of 8 pence per pound. 

Syrup of Lemon.—Twenty-eight pounds of lemons are pur- 
chased at a cost of 5 shillings 6 pence. These yield 4 pounds 
grated peel (2 shillings 9 pence) and 6 pints clear juice (2 shil- 
lings 9 pence). Added to 96 fluid ounces of 90 per cent. alcohol 
the peel is converted into 6% pints of strong tincture at a cost 
of 2 shillings 2 pence per pound. Part of the tincture is used 
in the preparation of the syrup, the remainder in making con- 
centrated infusion of gentian. In the juice, clarified by filtra- 
tion through kieselguhr, is dissolved 12 pounds of sugar. The 
solution is strained and when cold is mixed with 10 fluid 
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ounces of the tincture. Product, 20 pounds of syrup of lemon 
of excellent quality at 444 pence per pound. 

Syrup of Tolu.—The official process might well be replaced 
by the formula devised by Farr and Wright (C. & D., July 
29, 1899, page 212). Their liquor is easily made, and being 
a 1-to-7 preparation is convenient. The syrup produced is 
very satisfactory and costs only 4 pence per pound. 

Notwithstanding the advantage possessed by the large 
manufacturer over the small operator in being able with pow- 
erful machinery to extract the last drop from his residues, 
tincture making may yet be profitably engaged in by the 
retailer. 

Tincture of Opium.—Operating on 300 Gm. of opium, 1,945 
Ce. of strong tincture was obtained, 80 Cec. of which was 
taken for assay. The proportion of anhydrous morphine in 
100 Ce. of the strong tincture having been found to be 1.8 Gm., 
the remaining 1,865 Ce. was diluted to 4,476 Ce. so as to con- 
tain 0.75 per cent. w/v of morphine. The weight of tincture 
of opium thus produced was about 9% pounds, and the cost 
about 2 shillings per pound. Sp. gr., 0.950; yield of extractive, 
3.85 Gm. per 100 Ce. 

The following, among other tinctures, are also regularly 
made, the drugs used in their preparation being purchased 
entire, and reduced to the different degrees of fineness re- 
quired by means of an “ Enterprise” drug mill and a set of 
sieves varying in mesh from Nos. 5 to 60. For those prepared 
by the percolation process a conical tin percolater with brass 
top is used. 

Compound Tincture of Benzoin.—By the modified process 
of Merson (Year Book, 1901, page 179), 1 pint, weighing 18 
ounces, was produced. Sp. gr., 0.900; extractive yield, 20 per 
cent.; cost, 3 shillings per pound. 

Tincture of Orange.—The shredded peel is bought in the 
season from a local confectioner and converted into tincture 
at a cost of 2 shillings 6 pence per pound. Sp. gr., 0.894. 

Compound ‘Tincture of Camphor.—Four pints (about 44 
pounds) is made at a cost of 1 shilling 10 pence per pound. Sp. 
gr., 0.919. 

Compound Tincture of Cardamoms.—Quantities for 2 gal- 
lons are taken. The yield is 15 pints 8% fluid ounces, weighing 
184% pounds. The cost is 1 shilling 9 pence per pound. Sp. 
gr., 0.950; extractive yield, 8.2 per cent. 

Tincture of Catechu.—Twice the B. P. quantities yield 41 
fluid ounces, weighing 24% pounds. The cost is 1 shilling 8 
pence per pound. Sp. gr., 0.978; extractive yield, 14.4 per 
cent. 

Tincture of Digitalis—Two pints (about 21%, pounds) is 
made at a cost of 2 shillings 1 penny per pound. Sp. gr., 
0.935; extractive yield, 4.15 per cent. 

Tincture of Myrrh.—Four pints (about 44% pounds) is made 
with gum. myrrh. parv. at a cost of 3 shillings per pound. 
Sp. gr., 0.855. Extractive yield, 5.65 per cent. 

Compound Tincture of Rhubarb.—Two pints (about 2% 
pounds) are made at a cost of 2 shillings per pound. Sp. gr., 
0.975; extractive yield, 17.7 per cent. 

Specific gravities are taken in a 10 Ce. stoppered flask at 
15.5 degrees C., weighed on a fine dispensing balance. The 
contents of the flask are then rinsed into a tarred tin dish, 
evaporated on a water-bath, and finally dried at 100 degrees 
C. for one hour in a hot-air oven extemporized from a jujube 
tin, the bottom and top of which are freely perforated. The 
oven is supported over a Doulton gas stove and the tempera- 
ture regulated by means of a thermometer. The weight of 
residue multiplied by 10 indicates the amount of extractive 
contained in 100 Ce. of the tincture under examination. 

Mercuric-nitrate Ointment.—This is made by Squire’s proc. 
ess, as being more manageable than that of the B. P. <A jar 
holding ten times the quantity does not prevent frothing over 
and some consequent loss. Working with twice the official 
quantities the yield was 24% ounces, costing 1 shilling 4 pence 
per pound. 

Zinc-oleate Ointment.—The washed cake of oleate is partly 
dried by expression, reduced to a coarse powder, spread on 
blotting-paper and further dried by exposure to air in a well 
ventilated room free from dust. For the cost of 4 ounces 
zine sulphate and 8 ounces soap 6% ounces of creamy white 
oleate in No. 40 powder is obtained, which dissolves readily 
in an equal weight of melted soft paraffin and forms a satis 
factory ointment. 

Examples show the practicability of producing on the smalh 
scale many galenical preparations satisfactory in point of 
character and economical in point of cost. The prices quoted 
are based on cost of material only and do not include any 
charge for time or apparatus. 
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Queries and Answers 


We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





Emulsion of Olive Oil.— W. F.—Olive oil presents 
no special difficulties in emulsification. A presentable 
natural emulsion can be made by following the ordinary 
rules for the emulsification of fixed oils, or a soapy emul- 
sion may be made by neutralizing the fatty acids of the 
oil by an alkali. If a thick natural emulsion is desired it 
may be made by using mucilage of tragacanth instead of 
acacia, or a mixture of tragacanth and acacia. Mayon- 
naise sauce is a type of a good emulsion of olive oil. 

Working Formula for Cough Drops.—I. C. 
A. writes: “ Kindly give a working formula for a reliable 
cough drop suitable for general sale that will ‘ stand up’ 
through the year and satisfy my custom. Also name a 
good place to have the same manufactured.” 

As we explained in our issue for October 28, 1901, p. 
242, it wili be found most advantageous to contract with 
a confectioner for the manufacture of candy preparations 
like cough drops. The pharmacist should, however, him- 
self prepare the medicating compound and supply this 
with general directions for the preparation of the candy 
to the confectioner. A typical formula for a candy cough 
drop is the following : 


PERE cvcisucs bude Sas baw eisk eek ant 10 Ibs. 
ERY st bcba sks baw eh bape esses seen e 5 Ibs. 
PSOE BEES 6 vw ci cues onde eSbu been wie ences 1 Ib. 
PESO ULE sak cbs se be sce kash s'> 6oS% soe eee 4 fl. ozs. 
Pte Sec cushecuskskaskspesssbaanes sakaw 1 02. 
MOR RODE ok ns 65 005% kaise’ be ese na eeoe VY OZ. 
TT PON... bs ad oh b beck abebas buSasseee 1 fl. oz. 
DEL: sxc cbachbGhad bese aheee sbaes ee \% fl. oz. 
TP SEA <. 45 sc bse he ab eee Seb bac ene ss aces bbe 1% OZ. 
RR eee ere ee eee ee Ty Ts 4 pints 


Melt the sugars in the water and bring to a boil. Add 
the cream tartar and continue to boil to the deyice of 
“crack;” incorporate the liquorice and continue the 
boiling for five minutes more, then pour out on a stone 
slab and work the remaining ingredients into the mass, 
finally running the mass through a machine mold cut- 
ting it into “ drops.” 

Boiling sugar to the degree of “crack” is not a task 
to be lightly undertaken by the tyro, as it means contin- 
uous boiling at a temperature of 310 degrees to 315 de- 
grees F. until the sugar becomes amorphous; and when 
a portion is tested by pouring on a cold marble slab the 
candy is hard, brittle and transparent. To attain this de- 
gree of heat the pot must be covered ; if it becomes too hot 
the cover must be removed or slid partly off and it must be 
constantly watched lest it boil over. By his manipulation 
of the fire and the shifting of the pot cover the expert 
candy maker keeps just the right degree of heat without 
the aid of a thermometer with a dexterity born of long 
practice. 

Black Coloring for Shoe Polish.—S. asks us 
to state what dye stuff is used to impart the required black 
color to shoe dressings. He adds that the dye must be 
soluble in wood alcohol. 

Aniline black is the dye that is generally used, though 
a mixture of blue aniline and bismark brown aniline is 
also used. 

“ Ad-el-ite.”— M. asks for information regarding 
the composition of a varnish remover which is sold under 
this name. 

We have no information bearing on a preparation of 
this name. The varnish remover used by painters is a 
thick, paint-like substance that seems to consist of a mix- 
ture of prepared chalk and potash lye. The compound is 
sold under various names and is intended to be applied to 








the varnish surface with a brush. It is allowed to remain 
in contact with the varnished surface for a few minutes, 
after which it is scraped off when the varnish comes off 
with it. A second application of the remover is some- 
times necessary in cases where the body of varnish is extra 
heavy. 

Elixir Saw Palmetto and Santal Comp.— 
I’. L—The formula devised by J. H. Haydon, Jr., and 
originally contributed to THE AMERICAN Druaaist, will 
be found to give good results. It is as follows: 


SE UUM EAEAO SER) RPOTOEOE 6 5:5 ios -a's-s a s.s ws bw aw ole 8 ozs. 
ROEM eerie nthe con wiewis sacra mee che aos eee 8 ozs 
EEL SAG Gis ou hose bowie eee bkn xbice wawee 2 ozs. 
PENS SS anak bicS haba Meee ee EON Sedo we rae eae 6 0ZS 
Aleohol. } . : 

Water { PURE boss eieicwe erie Knough to make 2 pints. 


Mix twelve fluid ounces of alcohol with thirty-six fluid 
ounces of water. With this menstruum moisten the pre- 
viously ground drugs and macerate during twenty-fcur 
hours. Then packfirmlyin a percolator and pour on the re- 
mainder of the menstruum, allowing the percolator to drop 
slowly. In this dissolve the sugar by agitation. Finally 
pass sufficient water through the exhausted drugs to make 
the finished elixir measure two pints. Caramel may be 
added if the color is not deep enough. 

Each fluid ounce of this elixir is taken to represent 
saw palmetto berries, 120 grains; corn silk, 120 grains; 
sandalwood, 30 grains. 


Typewriter for Labels.—A large number of com- 
munications have been received from interested readers of 
Mr. Puff’s article on “ The Prescription Department,” in 
which requests are made for the address of the manu- 
facturers of the typewriter with label attachment selling 
for $10, which is mentioned in the article. Charles H. 
Gaer, of 115 Nostrand avenue, Brooklyn, who uses a 
more expensive machine, writes: ‘I am about the only 
druggist in Brooklyn who uses a tyewritten label in pre- 
scription work. I find that my patrons are much better 
satisfied with a typewritten label than with one written 
by pen.” Mr. Gaer has favored us with a sample label. 
In response to F. D. T., C. P. F., E. F., W. D. Co., and 
others who have made inquiries, the information is given 
that the address of the firm manufacturing the $10 type- 
writer with label attachment mentioned in Mr. Puff’s ar- 
ticle is the American Typewriter Company, 267 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Pill Excipient for Creosote.— J. B.—Soap has 
been found to work satisfactorily, it being possible to 
combine 2 parts of creosote with 2 parts of powdered 
castile soap and then with 1 part of liquorice powder. 
Pills prepared from this mixture are stated to keep very 
well without undergoing any change and to disintegrate 
readily in the stomach. 

Solution of Thymol.— W. J. Q. asks how a con- 
centrated solution of thymol may be made without the 
use of alcohol or glycerin. 

It is difficult to make a solution of any degree of 
concentration without the use of an alcoholic solvent. 
Thymol is a weak acid and advantage of this fact is taken 
to effect its solution in an alkaline medium. Thus a color- 
less and permanent solution of thymol may be obtained 
by dissolving thymol, Gm. 1 and sodium hydrate Gm. I 
in water, then adding Gm. 1 of tartaric acid and finally 
sufficient water to make up the quantity desired, the pro- 
portions in this formula being intended for 2 liters of 
solution. 
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Board of Pharmacy Examinations Criticised, 


To the Editor: 

Sir,—The Board of Medical Examiners of the State of Cali- 
fornia recently gave an examination which was, on the whole, 
very fair, and could be passed by any well qualified graduate. 
It contained, however, four questions to which some objec- 
tions could be raised. They were on terms of rather recent 
introduction, not yet found in the ordinary medical diction- 
aries, etc. And what was the result? The entire medical 
press of the country protested against such questions, which 
were considered unfair. In many examinations of the various 
soards of Pharmacy questions occur to which it would be too 
mild to apply the term unfair. They seem to be given 
with the deliberate purpose of “ knocking out” the applicant, 
and still we see nothing about it in the pharmaceutical press 
of the country. 

The examinations of the New York State Board of Phar- 
macy have, as a rule, been fair. While not showing evidences 
of any too great care in their preparation, still no very strong 
objections could be raised to them. But recently there have 
been some deplorable changes. 

Before proving my statement it is but proper to define my 
idea of the true office of a board of pharmacy. In my opinion 
the sole object of a board of pharmacy is to protect the pub- 
lic from ignorant and incompetent pharmacists. It is neither 
the duty nor the right of a board to “cut” candidates. IL 
believe that all fair minded men will agree with me in my 
definition of the proper cffice of a board of pharmacy. <A 
proper examination must, therefore, on the one hand test the 
knowledge and competence of the applicant, and on the other 
hand it must not be of such character as to prevent candidates 
from reaching their goal by catchy questions, little tricks, 
ete. 

The last examination in the New York State Board of 
Pharmacy seemed to have been designed for the special pur- 
pose of knocking out candidates. One of the papers in the 
examination is on the identification of chemical and galenical 
preparations. We all agree that any pharmacist who has had 
four years’ experience should be able to recognize by sight 
ordinary drugs and chemicals. But it is a question whether 
so much importance (50 per cent.) should be attached to that 
department as is done by the New York Board. But let us 
see what the specimens in the last examination avere, and 
we will be truly surprised. 

The eight specimens given for identification in pharinaceu- 
tical chemistry were as follows: 

Acetum Opii, Eucalyptol, 

Syrupus Ipecacuanhe, Potassii et Sodii Tartras, 
Linimentum Belladonne, Glyeyrrhizinum Ammoniatum, 
Ammonii Nitras, Acidum Stearicum (pulv.). 

One cannot but be astonished at the unfairness of this 
selection. Of all the eight specimens there are but two which 
are in common daily use—Sprup of ipecac and Rochelle salt. 
How many druggists handle or even in how many drug stores 
can ammonium nitrate, ammoniated glycyrrhizin, or powdered 
stearic acid be found? How many prescriptions do the drug- 
gists dispense in which ammoniated glycyrrhizin enters as 
an ingredient? Ammonium nitrate is not even a medicinal 
chemical. It is used for the preparation of laughing gas, and 
very few druggists handle it. Stearic acid enters into one 
official preparation, but how many druggists make their own 
glycerin suppositories? Neither are acetum opii and linimen- 
tum belladonnze preparations which can be easily identified 
by sight alone. It is true that the odor may help some, but 
we know that in many persons the sense of smell is very 
dull generally, or it may be dulled temporarily by a catarrh. 
And should a pharmacist’s knowledge or competence be 
judged by the strength of his olfactory nerves, or by the con- 
dition of his Schneiderian membrane? It is absurd that such 
conditions should prevail in the Empire State of the Union. 
In true chemistry—chemistry that really tests the knowledge 
and competence of the pharmacist— there were no questions, 
or at least none to speak of. And what is all this tomfoolery 
about recognized liquid galenical preparations for, any way? 
Does any druggist mean to tell me that if his tinctures, fluid 
extracts, syrups, ete., were all put into bottles without labels, 
or in bottles with wrong labels, that he would on the strengtn 
of his sight and his smelling sense alone identify them all with 
absolute positiveness? Perhaps some _ supernatural being 
would. But an ordinary honest druggist would simply dump 
all this stuff out and start the thing anew. He would not risk 
a human life on the strength of his nose. 

I have always been for a high standard in examinations. 
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With word and pen I have defended the raison d’étre of boards 
of pharmacy. Buta board of pharmacy should be like Czesar’s 
wife—above suspicion. And if the boards do not wish com- 
pletely to lose the confidenee of the pharmaceutical profession, 
they must see that their examinations be true tests of a can- 
didate’s fitness—that they be compiled with honesty, fair- 
ness and intelligence. Catch questions should be as foreign 
to them as they are, for instance, to the Regents’ examina- 
tions. WILLIAM J. Ropinson, Pu.G., M.D. 


119 Kast 128th street. 





BOOK NOTICES 


PLATTNER’S MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS WITH THE BLowpiIPe. ‘Translated by Henry B. 
Cornwall, E.M., Ph.D., Professor of Applied Chemistry and 
Mineralogy in Princeton University. Assisted by John H. 
Caswell. A.M. Eighth Edition, Revised After the Sixth 
German Edition by Prof. Friedrich Kolbeck, of the Mining 
Academy of Freiburg, Saxony. With eighty-seven wood- 
cuts. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1902. Pp. 
xvii—8 to 463. (Price, $4.00 net.) 


The popularity of this work among metallurgists is 
well attested by the publication of this new eighth edition 
based on the latest revised sixth German edition. — Be- 
sides the addition of many new minerals and of the latest 
approved tests the work has been improved by adopting 
modern chemical notation. The book is too well known 
to require an extended review. In every way it is of su- 
perior merit, and an indispensable book for all students 
of blow pipe analysis. 

THE MANUAL OF BUSINESS. Being a Collection of Correct 
Business Forms for Executing All Commercial Instruments, 
Commercial Data and Advice on the Thousand and One 
Questions of Correct Methods That Are Constantly Arising 
in Everyday Business Life. Compiled from various sources. 
By Sidney P. Johnston. Chicago: Daniel Stern, 1902. Pp. 
6 to 268. 

This book is intended to provide a ready reference 
work of the forms of business usage and correspondence. 
The author begins with penmanship and follows with a 
consideration of the most elementary rules for spelling, 
capitalization and punctuation. The book is on the In- 
formation for the People order, and the compiler has not 
made the mistake of presupposing the possession of much 
elementary knowledge on the part of the reader. Few 
things are overlooked in it, from models for addressing 
envelopes to the method of measuring a floor for a car- 
pet, and there is the usual quota of “ business maxims.” 
The book is greatly marred by carelessness in proofread- 
ing. 





Window Displays. 


The topie chosen for discussion in our Seventh Series of 
Discussions relates to the subject of window displays, and 
is stated in the following question: When and how should win- 
dow displays be made so as to attract trade? 

The chief points for consideration in framing replies to 
this question were touched upon editorially in our issue of 
October 18th. The proposed discussion will center round the 
question of good methods of window display for retail drug 
stores, essays in competition for the prize of $10.00 touching 
upon such topics as the following: Common Mistakes in Ar- 
ranging Windows; Whether Few or Many Kinds of Goods 
Should Be Shown Together; Suggestions in Regard to Season- 
able Displays; The Kind of Goods Which Yields Best Re- 
turns; Examples of Good Arrangement; The Frequency With 
Which Changes Should Be Made; Photographic Window Illus- 
trations (photographs need not be artistic or elaborate, so 
long as they properly indicate the arrangement of display), 
ete., ete. 

It is desired particularly to impress upon intending con- 
testants the fact that mere literary style will not be considered 
in the awarding of the prize, and papers submitted in competi- 
tion will rather be judged according to their practical value 
with regard to the ideas or suggestions contained in them. 








AMERICAN 
BUSINESS BUILDING. 





Conducted by U. G. Manning. 
The Department Editor will be pleased to criticise advertisements, 
suggest improvements, and answer all questions coming 
within the scope of this department. 


THE BANE OF SMARTNESS. 

T is hard to account for a widely prevailing idea that 
I to do good advertising requires a certain amount of 
smartness or cleverness. Many seem to think that unless 
something sufficiently brilliant can be conjured up adver- 
tising must lack effectiveness. 

The truth is that smart advertising is always poor. I 
clip from an advertising journal the two signs here shown: 
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These illustrations were given to add point to this edi- 
torial comment: “ One of the very best advertisements for 
the druggist is his show windows, and unfortunately this 
is one of the very things which is most neglected,” etc. If 
this were the kind of advertising a druggist must do in his 
shoW window he had better cut it out. The object of ad- 
vertising is to influence the judgment of people and induce 
the sale of the goods advertised. The judgment is not in- 
fluenced by smartness, even though it be really smart, 
which these signs are not. Tact, argument and sanity are 
the things that help to influence people. If you are going 
to sell Worm Syrup you will sell it to mothers who are 
worried over the condition of their children. Imagine a 
mother coming from the presence of a wan, peevish child, 
with the burden of its ill health upon her. As she comes 
down the street her eye catches this sign. Would you sell 
her the remedy? I guess not. The probabilities are that 
you would sell her nothing else for some time to come. 
Flippancy and coarse wit are entirely out of place in the 
drug business. People take their ills seriously and don’t 
feel that the subject is one to be joked about. 

The other sign gives the same idea of flippancy and in- 
sincerity. A druggist who advertised in any such man- 
ner regularly would be sure to drive away a lot of sensible 
people who would be made to feel that he lacked that se- 
rious interest in the welfare of his customers which a 
druggist is supposed to have. There is no reason why a 
druggist should not be as gay as he wishes, he needs all 
the fun ke is ever likely to get, but this propensity is best 
exercised away from business. 
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The public idea of the pharmacist is that of the serious 
and scientific type of individual. There is no reason why 
he should not keep his smiling apparatus relaxed. but he 
will pay the penalty if he appears to consider his business 
a joke. The druggist who feels it necessary to be smart 
or funny in his advertising is afflicted with some sort of 
mental strabismus, and should retire to some secluded spot 
long enough to get the kinks out of his gray matter. Wit 
is never good in advertising unless it is mighty good wit 
and is tactfully used. 

A druggist, more than any other merchant, will find it 
to his advantage to have all his advertising sound, earnest, 
sympathetic and sincere if it is business he is after. If 
what is wanted is a personal reputation for smartness, the 
other method may achieve it. 

se FS 
CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 


Below is a small portion of an article which occupied 
nearly a column in a recent issue of the Salem ( Mass.) 
Evening News. But for the fact that it was signed, and 
that the last paragraph made a personal application of the 
sermon, there was nothing about it to indicate that it was 
anad. I dare say that many readers of the paper consid- 
ered it merely a broad discussion of the substitution evil, 
but were none the less influenced for that. This piece of 
advertising was very skillfully done, and the writer, Wm. 
M. Bartlett, is entitled to credit for doing it in a way that 
few advertisers would adopt. The cost of such advertis- 
ing is so large and the results so problematical that most 
advertisers would hesitate to employ the method. Well 
done, however, it is quite as apt to pay as some more di- 
rect kinds; is apt to make a deeper impression than what 
is palpably an ad. Something of the kind could often be 
emploved to advantage by other druggists. 


MODERN PHARMACY. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY APOTHECARY'S VIEWS ON THE PRO-- 
FESSION AND SOME OF THE BUSINESS METHODS. 


It is the opinion of the writer, that modern pharmacy in 
general does not, at the present day, command the honor and 
respect from the community at large that it did formerly— 
half a century ago. 

Our opinion is based upon knowledge gained by a close 
observation, extending over a period of 20 years, of methods 
and principles that have entered largely into the practice of 
modern pharmacy. 

There are various reasons which might be stated for this 
decline in popular opinion. We will mention but two of those 
which we believe have been the most potent in their influence 
upon the public mind. 

The first is the indiscriminate sale of liquor. The second 
is substitution. Both of these elements were almost wholly 
unknown to the apothecary of a half century ago. The for- 
mer has, without doubt, brought pharmacy into the greatest 
disrepute. The latter by its deceptive powers has brought 
shame and disgrace upon a profession that was once con- 
sidered a high and noble calling. 

It is not necessary for us to speak of the evil, and its direful 
results, of the indiscriminate sale of liquor. They are too 
well known to need comment upon at this time. 

It is our purpose to speak of substitution, a practice which 
has, during recent years, grown to a large extent. We will 
divide the subject into two divisions—namely, Substitution at 
the retail counter and substitution at the prescription counter. 
Let us turn the searchlight of truth upon both. 


es FF 
AN ALLOPATHIC DOSE. 


Fitzhugh Lee & Co., Winder, Ga., send in a pamphlet 
of 38 pages, 25 pages of which are filled solidly with ad- 
vertising for their store and specialties. At the back 
about a dozen pages have been sold to other advertisers, 
this probably paying part of the freight. 
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In most localities the amount of matter in the pam- 
phlet would constitute-rather an overdose for one issue, 
though this may not be an effective objection in the pres- 
ent instance. It is better to fully convince and make a 
customer of one man than to partly convince many, and | 
am quite sure that those who will read the pamphlet 
through will have received a very definite and favorable 
opinion of this firm. The book is simply and readably 
written and presents a large amount of good argument on 
the various lines handled. The chief danger of getting 
out a piece of advertising as extensive as this is that too 
much will be expected of it. It will be expected to do the 
work of half a dozen similar productions. No kind of ad- 
vertising can be wholly effective unless it reaches people 
systematically and at reasonable intervals. 

There is apt to be a tendency to let up for a long time 
after sending out an extensive advertising. Rather than 
do this it is better to fire smaller loads and do it oftener. 
This pamphlet would have been much more attractive had 
a better quality of paper been used. The difference in cost 
between a poor print paper, such as has been employed, 
and a fair quality of book paper is too small to justify the 
use of the cheaper paper. 

The introduction to the pamphlet may be of use to 
some readers of the department who are getting out simi- 
lar pieces of advertising. It is as follows: 


A DRUG STORE. 


The drug business, as it is termed, is our business. It is 
of this business and its attendant branches and diversified 
interests that we wish to tell you in these few modest pages. 
As long as people are born into the world and die out of the 
world there will be a place for the drug store. The druggist 
is the servant of the doctor and the people. His business is 
to help the doctor to make people well. After this has been 
accomplished he can then take a few steps further and add 
such lines to his business as he may think suitable to the 
people, the town and his capital. 

A drug store should be one of the neatest, cleanest and 
most up to date stores in town. The druggist himself should 
have as much intelligence and business acumen as any man in 
town. Every time that you enter a drug store to buy any 
kind of medicine you are placing the utmost confidence in 
the intelligence and accuracy of the druggist. If he knows 
his business you are safe, if not you are unsafe. It takes 
long years of hard study to make a first class druggist. It 
also requires many years of actual experience. All these 
qualifications are to be found in our drug store. 


2 SF 


About Goughs. 


Look out for the little cough. It will grow if you let it. 
Your throat won’t stand teasing long. You cannot afford 
to eateh cold and trust to luck to get rid of the cough. 
The cough may be a trifle easier one day and worse the 
A cough—a tight cough—is one of the hardest 
But there is a way—an easy way—to 
Simply take 


next. 
things to lose. 
shake it out of the system. 


FRENCH’S WHITE PINE COUGH BALSAM. 


A few doses bring relief. A few more complete the 
cure. 25 cents a bottle and your money cheerfully back 
if it don’t do you good. 

We sell lots of Caseara Bromide Quinine Tablets. 
They are the best we know of to break up a cold, and we 
recommend them confidently. 35 tablets for 25 cents and 
they’ll break up a cold in 24 hours, or your money cheer- 
fully returned. 


EAGLE HALL DRUG STORE 


TELEPHONE 18-2. 
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THE COUGH 


Not expressed as well as might be, but still a good ad. 
Made good by the sensible headings and display and by 
the guarantee. This is one of a series of “ About ” ads 
run by Eagle Hall Drug Store, Milford, N. H.; the head- 


ing of each ad was “ about ’’ something. 


AD. 
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THE CIGAR AD. 


This ad was used by the Park Avenue Pharmacy, 
Merchantville, N. J. The ad is too crowded, but the story 
is an excellent one. With a heading in type about four 
times as large as that used it would have been a winner. 
I have no doubt it won trade as it is. 
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C. B. Baumgardner, a druggist of Altoona, is displaying in 
his show windows a unique satire on the prevailing price of 
coal. It consists of a pair of scales, one side weighted with 
21 silver dollars and the other with five lumps of hard coal. 
Seattered about the bottom of the window are lumps of dif- 
ferent sized hard coal, and a card bears this inscription: 
* Fall Showing of Choice Gems; 14k., 16k., 18k.” : 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ REGISTRA- 
TION BUREAU. 


The following titles have been registered by the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Registration Bureau: 


ERROR RETO ao 0046s. 2 0 e:iaiinia: du soul eidielolarwslaie Eli Lilly & Co. 
70 NEG) CAO ee Frederick Stearns & Co. 
RENE vor oro c 5s ys acs Se Sonics 8 ai Riar asec wr eiets Eli Lilly & Co. 
ORMOBUTA BANCVINICO .... os cece ceasccee Eli Lilly & Co. 
Palme-Santal Capsules)... oi. cscs s0c0see Eli Lilly & Co. 
Paimethy! Capsules... -..cssecscckcca ves Eli Lilly & Co. 
PAMMETOl CADSUICR! «3:6: 6:s.d0rs-dieleclesine eves Eli Lilly & Co. 
BAL O 0's isla 's o's 5.0. dhis bel Qrere-olesrebeweiateeta Eli Lilly & Co. 
Be 5 5 on e560 0sae cere nee Frederick Stearns & Co. 
PRE UUN DS ai 3. 60:soleven a.) wie Kew <ceenn Frederick Stearns & Co. 
PMACINORIEORG 2) oie. 0.3, 6 526.9:0- aieei ois waco eke Frederick Stearns & Co. 
The following titles have been withdrawn: 

PEpronie Bisters..6..:5..0.200 00.6 Frederick Stearns & Co. 
Peptonic Hypophosphites...... Frederick Stearns & Co. 
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Opportunities for Export Trade. 


(Written for the American Druggist.) 


AMERICAN GOODS IN INDIA. 
By WILLIAM T. FEE, 


U.S. Consul at Bombay. 


HILE America has not yet got a fair hold of the trade 
W of India, still many lines have been introduced and 
are selling well. Photographic and optical goods, per- 
fumes, fancy soaps and patent medicines are to be found 
in the leading drug stores. Several paint manufacturers have 
agents here, and food supplies, such as canned meats and 
fruits, find a ready sale. There is a large field here, but the 
best and safest way is to send American representatives, who 
can canvass the market and push the goods along. Barring 
a few articles which sell on their merit, the introduction and 
sale of goods requires much energy and competition on the 
part of the seller, and unless he be one with American in- 
terests at heart and can devote all his time to the several 
lines he represents, it will take us some time to capture our 
share of Indian trade. However, with such men as I mention 
above in the field here, there are glorious opportunities for 
our American commercial people. 

One thing that hampers the expansion of American trade 
is the high freight rates from New York to Bombay. There 
are one or two direct lines of communication, but most all 
goods have to be transshipped in England. And in this trans- 
shipment many American productions lose their identity, and 
come here as “ Made in England,” which is doubtless true, so 
far as the tin can or box on which the label is pasted is con- 
cerned, 

We must have better shipping facilities, and I trust some- 
thing will soon be done in this respect, for few if any cities 
in the Orient offer better facilities for exploiting American 
goods than Bombay. It possesses a magnificent harbor, ex- 
tensive systems of railways radiate from it, and its steamship 
and freight lines run to all parts of the globe. It is a great 
transshipping point by sea and is the national gateway to 
India. Bombay ranks third in the British Empire in the 
value of its annual export and import trade, Londou und 
Liverpool being first and second, respectively. Before the 
plague reduced its population, next to London it was the 
largest city in the empire. During the past year its imports 
were valued at $120,000,000 and its exports at $112,000,000, 
making a total foreign trade of $232,000,000, or nearly half of 
that of all India. 





THE OUTLOOK IN VERACRUZ, MEXICO. 


FROM INFORMATION OBTAINED THROUGH A. J. LESPINASSE, 
U. S. CONSUL AT TUXPAM, VERACRUZ, MEXICO. 

UXPAM is situated in the northeast part of the State of 

T Veracruz, between the cities of Veracruz and Tampico, 

on the Tuxpam River, about 7 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico, a beautiful stream which flows through an extremely 
fertile valley and is navigable for 50 miles or more, where 
all tropical products can be cultivated, such as rubber, vanilla, 
sugar cane, coffee, chicle and a multitude of other tropical 
products, besides large tracts devoted to the breeding of cat- 
tle, horses and swine. Tropical fruits, such as pineapples, 
sweet and bitter oranges, mangoes, sapotes and a variety of 
other kinds are to be found in abundance in the city market 
or square on Saturdays and Sundays. Almost all vegetables 
which grow in colder regions, such as potatoes, corn, toma- 
toes, cabbages, peas, lettuce, egg plants, ete., are successfully 
cultivated here. 

The demand for drugs, both crude and manufactured, is 
of fair proportions. The field for drug store fixtures is good, 
but modern fixtures have not yet been introduced. Soda 
water fountains and accessories were introduced, but lack of 
proper display and attention caused failure. The demand for 
fancy soaps is small, and foreign made goods are almost ex- 
cluded by the high duties and native competition. 

If American manufacturers are really desirous of capturing 
trade in this State, they should send well-bred, intelligent 
salesmen, capable of speaking the language, and who would 
devote themselves to a study of the methods employed by 
native merchants. Sobriety on the part of salesmen is a sine 
qua non of success. 


As a rule houses here deal with commission houses in 
New York or other cities in the United States, to whom they 
consign their shipments of hides, deer skins, vanilla, honey, 
Wax, cedar wood, chicle, allspice, sarsaparilla, etc., against 
which they draw for 50 or 75 per cent. of their value, ac- 
cording to the nature of the merchandise or the arrangements 
which may have been entered into between the shipper and 
commission house. 

Buyers in good standing and credit place their orders most- 
ly through the commission houses to whom they ship their 
products, and usually obtain from 90 days’ to six months’ 
credit. In the past this has been one of the serious obstacles 
to business encountered by American manufacturers, who ob- 
jected to such long credits, which, however, are granted by 
European houses, who have to a certain extent monopolized 
the trade in certain lines of goods here on this account. 

American manufacturers will have to make some conces- 
sions or sell the same articles at prices low enough to meet 
European competition. Recently American manufacturers, 
finding that they could open up branches in this Republic en- 
gaging in different lines of trade and thereby avoiding high 
duties and other expenses, have found they could in this way 
at the same time effectually checkmate European competi- 
tion. Commission houses usually charge 214 per cent. com- 
mission on orders received for shipment, and also charge in- 
terest on accounts not paid within the time specified for pay- 
ment. 

One among the various reasons why American manufactur- 
ers do not obtain a better footing in this country is that they 
are indifferent about conforming to the native ideas of pack- 
ing. They frequently object to putting up the goods in pack- 
ages and boxes according to sizes, weight and thickness re- 
quired. To illustrate, the terms “ net kilo,” “ legal kilo” and 
“gross kilo” used in the Mexican tariff may be defined as 
follows: By net weight is raeant the intrinsic weight of the 
merchandise without the casings, packages or wrappings; 
legal weight refers to the weight of the goods, including the 
interior casings, wrappings and boxes of cardboard, wood 
or tin in which the articles may be packed inside the exterior 
box which serves as the outside receptacle, while gross weight 
includes the weight of the merchandise, with all the wrap- 
pings, interior and exterior, without any allowance for pack- 
ing, filling or hoops. 

Manufacturers should be willing to comply with any reason- 
able request buyers may make in regard to the packing of 
goods purchased, as in this manner they are enabled to avoid 
excessive duty charges. Manufacturers failing to gratify this 
requirement simply interfere with their own interest and 
permit other European manufacturers to step in and monopo- 
lize Mexican trade. 

The population of Tuxpam, with contiguous suburbs, is, ac- 
cording to the last census, 10,000. Its commerce is composed 
of numerous well stocked stores of hardware, china and erock- 
ery, dry goods, grocers selling imported and native products, 
drug stores, and commission merchants who import American 
and foreign goods and export products of this section to the 
United States almost exclusively. The people are hospitable 
and extend a hearty welcome to desirable colonists who are 
industrious and peaceful. Such will meet with success. But 
here, as elsewhere, continuous and judicious efforts are re- 
quired to achieve success. Those unable to fully comply with 
the foregoing would act wisely by remaining away. 

Although Tuxpam is surrounded with great natural ad- 
vantages, its progress has been retarded on account of poor 
transportation facilities. The want of railroads has been 
seriously felt, all communication with the outer world being 
restricted to a somewhat uncertain coasting steamer service, 
which cannot always be depended upon, asthe bar at the mouth 
of the river obstructs navigation, and freight and passengers 
must be transferred in small crafts to steamers at anchor 
some distance in the Gulf of Mexico. With railroads now in 
view and free access to the river, where large steamers can 
come up to the dock in the town, this city will expand and its 
great agricultural possibilities will render it one of, if not 
the garden spot in Mexico. The climate of this region is 
healthful, being exempt from endemic diseases. The heat is 
not excessive during the summer, the winters, December, Jan- 
uary, February and March, being without question delight- 
ful, and to all seeking pleasure or health this would be an 
ideal spot during thé above months or longer. 
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(Written for the American Druggist.) 


GERMAN EXPORT OF DRUGS AND CHEM- 
ICALS INTO ITALY. 


. By ERNsT C. MEYER, 


Chemnitz, Germany. 


greatly facilitated the commerce of that country, as is 

well illustrated by the importation of drugs and chemi- 
cals. The German manufacturers, many of whom have for long 
years maintained branch factories in Italy, especially in Milan, 
where the higher priced drugs and chemicals are manufactured, 
are now enabled to import directly from their home factories 
in Germany. Undoubtedly the same benefits will come to 
American importers. 

Drugs containing a considerable proportion of alcohol still 
encounter great difficulty in entering Italy, because of the 
high protective tariff. The main articles affected by these 
duties are ethers, chloroform, collodion, iodoform, fluid ex- 
tracts, and a large variety of preparations in which the Ger- 
man industry is especially highly developed. In case of 
many drugs, such as ethereal oils, the duties are levied upon 
the gross weight of the articles, including the drug itself and 
the packing or vessel in which it is contained. This provision 
of the tariff, in some cases, almost doubles the already high 
duty. 

The law which place the trade in quinine in the hands 
of the Government, and prohibits its sale by any persons out- 
side of apothecaries, it is reported, has not yet met with com- 
plete success in its administration. It is not believed that this 
law will hamper the German industry, because quinine is 
continually meeting with wider application and more ex- 
tended use in the treatment of malaria fever, for which it has 
no competitor, so that the Italian Government will undoubt- 
edly be forced to buy both directly and indirectly from the 
German manufacturers. Could not American manufacturers 
reach out further than they at present are and share some of 
the trade? 

Chaleocite, or copper sulphide, which is used in enormous 
quantities in the grape industry, has fallen off rapidly in the 
German export, and at present that country has almost en- 
tirely withdrawn from the market. German papers explain 
this trade change upon two grounds—the growth of the Ital- 
ian industry in the manufacture of chalcocite, eae the suc- 
cessful competition of the United States. 

As a result of the heavy potato harvest in the _— 1901, 
Germany enjoyed a heavy export in starch and dextrin, which 
was supplied to the Italian market at an exceedingly low 
figure. 

The German importation of aniline dyes is continually in- 
creasing as a result of the improvement of this industry. The 
Germans have attained great perfection in this branch, and 
deliver fine shades of color which possess great permanence 
and are influenced but slowly by light and water. Very com- 
mendable trade methods are employed by the Germans, who 
send specialists to the place to instruct the Italian in the 
practical application of the colors. As a result of the increase 
in the aniline dye import there has been a marked falling off 
in the trade in dye woods and other coloring matters which 
had been carried on mainly through the port of Hamburg. 

In the importation of toilet articles, such as soaps, per- 
fumes, brushes, etc., Germany probably takes first place. In 
this line of commodity, probably more than in any other, much 
of the success that is attained upon the foreign market de- 
pends upon the manner in which it is put up. Special pains 
are taken by the Germans not only to furnish articles of in- 
trinsic merit, but also to place them upon the market in tasty, 
simple and attractive manner. And tasty, it must be em- 
phasized, not when judged by the German criterion of good 
taste, but by that of the Italian, for what may be lauded as 
the hight of taste by one people may be repulsive to the other. 

What seems to be true of toilet articles is also true of 
medical specialties, of which large quantities are annually 
imported into Italy. 

Benzine is another article which, in Italy as in other coun- 
tries, is used in increasing quantities, owing to the rapid in- 
crease in the sale of automobiles. The benefit of the increased 
demand appears to be reaped largely by the German manu- 
facturers in spite of the fact that a high protective tariff, 
amounting to more than the value of the benzine, is in force. 

The importation of refined saltpeter from Germany has 
greatly fallen off, due not only to the high protective tariff, 
but also to a decrease in the consumption of saltpeter for the 
manufacture of black powder. It still finds some application 


T ve improvement of the Italian standard of value has 
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in the marble quarries, but other explosives of late discovery 
are rapidly forcing it out of the market. 

The importation from Saxony of blue and cobalt colors 
has almost entirely ceased, as manufacturers are adopting 
other methods for coloring. 

In general, it may be said that during the year just passed 
the German drug industry has continued its progress as in 
earlier years, and with the close relation existing between 
science and technology in its most practical application which 
characterizes all German industrial activity, it is to be ex- 
pected that the German Empire will continue as the leading 
manufacturer of drugs and chemicals. 


SOAP TRADE IN GERMANY. 


The soap industry is in an unsatisfactory condition 
throughout Saxony and apparently throughout the entire coun- 
try. This is due to the general trade depression and the ex- 
treme rise in the price of all soap fats. The decrease in the 
soap export, the increasingly bad condition of the working 
classes and the cold weather during the past year have great- 
ly reduced the uemand for soaps. Yet in spite of this prices 
have gone up because of the scarcity of lard and the high 
price of soap fats in general. . 

The importation of lard from America and Australia has 
fallen off. The demand for cooking lard is daily increasing, 
while America has even bought lard in return. For this rea- 
son toilet soaps especially are rising in price, even though 
the demand and the market for this commodity is reported 
to be decreasing. The sale of house and textile soaps also 
suffered much from the trade depression. So unsatisfactory 
is the situation that German trade reports declare the soap 
industry to be in a worse condition than ever before. An at- 
tempt was made to control the price of soaps and soap fats 
through the formation of a soap trust, but it failed because 
of the competition of the independent dealers. 

Taking a general view of the situation, it seems that there 
might be an opportunity for American manufacturers of sub- 
stantial and reasonably priced soaps to enter the German 
market to a greater extent than they are at the present time, if 
care is taken to cater to the peculiar taste of the German in 
this article. American soaps, according to the dealers here, 
are sold mainly to American and English foreigners, because 
they are of the fancy article, too high priced, and not put up 
so as to humor German taste. 





Pharmacy in Hayti, 
By E. L. N. St. Cyr. 


HE pharmacist of Hayti is looked upon as a professional 
man, and he is on a footing with doctors and lawyers. 
To practice pharmacy in the island every one must be 
qualified and obtain a license from the Government. The 
examination for qualification is very simple, consisting of the 
usual subjects, and is conducted by the School of Medicine 
of Port-au-Prince, but all diplomas from Europe are accepted; 
the holder simply has to submit his paper to the “ Jury Medi- 
cale”’ in order to be approved, which they generally do with- 
out any difficulty, and grant their license to practice in the 
course of a few days. 

The practice of pharmacy is carried on in the same style 
as in France—that is, the pharmacist deals solely with phar- 
maceutical and chemfcal preparations—although the tendeney 
of late has been to imitate the American style. The “ Codex 
Medicamentarius ” is the only pharmacopoeta recognized. In 
the pharmacies no “ soda water fountain” is to be found, as 
is usual in the United States and Jamaica. 

Doctors do not dispense their own prescriptions, as is the 
custom in Jamaica. The doctors in Jamaica charge 5 shillings 
per visit, including medicines. Doctors in Hayti, on the other 
hand, charge 2 piastres (7 shillings) per visit a domicile, and 
4 piastres ($4 or 14 shillings), which does not include medicine. 
This tariff is charged in Aux Cayes, but in Port-au-Prince 
and Jacmel it is $10 per visit. Midwifery cases are from $50 
to $150. 

The prices charged for an ordinary 3-ounce to 4-ounce mix- 
ture vary from $1 to $2, and as other things are in propor- 
tion, pharmacy is one of the best occupations in some parts 
of Hayti. In an ordinary pharmacy a clear profit of about 
30 piastres (or about £6) is made per diem. On Saturdays 
about $100 to $200 are coined, due to the mass of country 
people who come to town chiefly to buy castor oil, manna, 
Glauber’s salt and epsom salt. A great deal ot * coupe rise,” 
or sulphate of iron, is sold, in order to add to a decoction of 
logwood, which is extensively used for dyeing. 
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Trade with the Philippines. 


We are indebted to the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs, War Department, Washington, D. C., for a tabulated 
statement of the exportation of ail drugs and chemicals from 
the United States, United Kingdom, Germany and [Trance to 
the Philippine Islands during the calendar year 1901. The in- 
formation contained in this table will be interesting to the 
growing body of American export merchants, and some of the 
items will be suggestive in the way of pointing to the possible 
extension of trade in certain articles. Taking a broad sur- 
vey of the fieid, it will be seen that Germany heads the list 
us an exporting nation so far as our new possessions in the 
East are concerned. In medicines, patent and proprietary, the 
United States leads, but in the majority of other articles it is 
outdistanced by other countries. The table follows: 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS IMPORTED INTO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1901. 





From 
United United Other 
States. woe” Germany. France. countries. 
_— 22 $1,31 $4,357 $806 $7,848 $14,650 
577 69 2,054 ,70 
3,946 297 2,031 12,700 20,229 


1,633 538 922 10,730 
14,549 711 170 *1,054,996 1,070,431 


Article. Total. 
A » 


Mineral waters.. 
Medicines, patent 

and proprietary 6,231 
Opium 5 
Roots, herbs and 

barks, not else- 

where specified. < 116 
Quinine and all 

alkaloids 

cinchona 244 1,131 . 322 
Vanilla beans... 7s 14 : —— 499 
Rosin 650 324 926 Te 1 
Turpentine ..... .3,561 8,293 

a3 720 10, 537 


Glue 980 349 
Ink, other than 
ae 2,842 1,283 505 
24 selets 4,349 


printers’ . 2,331 
Linseed oil 1,101 26,442 

48,470 14,334 _ 429 

745 887 

36,139 185° 371 


Paints, — 
7,206 1,319 
a million dollars’ 


2,881 


and colors..... 9,387 27,624 
1,319 
.22,674 46,334 54,047 


Varnish 
26, 117 
and China shipped over 


ie 


* British East Indies 
h. 


wort 





Increase in Exportations from the United States. 


The exports of manufactures from the United States in 
the nine months ending with September, 1902, are larger than 
those in the corresponding period of any other year in the 
history of the country, with the single exception of 1900. The 
total for the nine months is $311,302,441, against $298,660,551 
in the corresponding months of last year, and $338,678,243 in 
the corresponding months of 1900. Comparing 1902 with 1892, 
the increase is nearly 200 per cent., the figures of 1892 being 
$111,290,024; while comparing 1902 with 1888, the growth in 
nine months’ exportations of manufactures is from $99,840,074 
o $311,302,441. 

The following table, prepared by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics, shows the total value of manufactures exported in 
nine months of each year from 1888 to 1902: 


Nine months 
ending 
Sept. 20.— 

1806 
1897 
1S89x 
1899.. 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Nine months 
ending. 
Sept. 30— 
ler 
PP sisercnne due’ 111,082.174 
113,972,625 


cr 111, "290,024 
ll aa 129°601,991 
1 ee ee 133,292,880 
145,793,834 
The temporary reduction in exports of manufactures which 
occurred last year, due in part to the maintenance in the 
United States of extraordinarily high prices on copper, and 
to the unusual domestic demand for iron and steel manufac- 
tures, has in a large degree disappeared, copper exports having 
increased $11,000,000 in the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember, 1902, as compared with the corresponding months of 
1901; while the reduction in exports of iron and steel manu- 
factures in the nine months of 1902, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1901, is but $3,000,000, though the increased 
home demand is shown in the fact that importations of iron 
and steel manufactures have meantime increased over $13,- 
000,000, the total for nine months of this year being practically 
double that for the same months of 1901. Cotton manu- 
factures also show a marked growth in exportations, the in- 
crease being nearly $7,000,000 in the nine months of 1902, as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
The following table shows the principal manufactured arti- 
cles of interest to the drug trade exported from the United 


311,302,441 
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States in the nine months ending September 30, 1901 and 


1902, respectively: 


Nine months ending September— 
1901. 1902. 


Articles of domestic manufacture. 
Chemicals, drugs and dyes....... 
Paraffin and paraflin wax............ Rive 
Scientific instruments... 7/084, 181 
India rubber manufactures. pies . 2,336,165 
Faints and colors caved ee ay 1.560.481 
Glass and glassware 1,578,681 
Lamps and chandeliers................ 697,037 


$10,055,194 
5,750,450 
4,579,730 
2,699,395 
1,661,164 
1,498,460 
685,661 





Trade with Cuba. 


Constant inquiries are being received for an explanation of 
the small amount of trade between the United States and 
Cuba. A writer in the Boston Transcript says the facts are 
that the Cuban merchants, like all successful merchants, buy 
their goods where they can get them the cheapest and just 
as they want them. If they could get the goods just as they 
want them from the United States they would be glad to deal 
with American houses, on account of the short distance if 
for nothing else, but this they have not been able to do up 
to the present time. The trouble, according to this writer, is 
with our methods of doing business, and to prove his point 
he makes comparison of the American methods with the 
British or German methods: 


THE AMERICAN METHOD. 


The American drummer comes to Cuba. He goes to the 
merchant and shows his samples. The merchant looks them 
over and selects something that strikes his fancy. He in- 
forms the drummer that he will take so much of this if he 
will have the stripe run the other way. He explains that a 
piece of goods with the stripe running just as the sample will 
not sell in Cuba. The American drummer holds up his hands 
in horror, and informs the merchant that that is the way 
they are manufactured and that he cannot secure them in 
any other way. The drummer uses all his persuasiveness for 
which the American drummer is famous, but without avail, 
for the Cuban-and Spanish merchant knows what he wants 
and knows where he can get it. 


EUROPEAN ACCOMMODATIVENESS. 


In contrast to the American drummer let the European be 
taken. He is most probably an Englishman or a German. 
He shows his goods to the merchant. As with the American 
drummer the merchant picks out something which he likes. 
but says that he wants it without that check or that stripe. 
‘Why certainly,” answers the drummer, and he writes out a 
minute description of just what the merchant wants and se- 
cures his order for a large amount, and in due time the goods 
come just as ordered. 

Then, if the merchant is suited with the sample presented 
by an American house and gives an order, many times when 
his order gets into the house the goods he wishes are out 
and his order is not filled. This never happens with the 
European house. If the goods are not on hand when the 
order comes they are made. The merchant is never disap- 
pointed. 


ADVANTAGES, FOSSFSSED BY THE EURCPFAN MFERCHANT. 


In this respect the European merchant has a great advan- 
tage over the American exporter, because his Government 
assists him in a way which the United States Government 
has not yet learned. England and Germany especially make 
a study of the tariffs of the countries to which they export 
goods, and all information so gathered through the consuls 
and otherwise is placed at the disposal of the manufacturer 
and the exporter, so that they know just the class of goods 
they can ship to Cuba or to any other part of the world and 
pay the least amount of duty. If the Washington Govern- 
ment would take such measures and others to be mentioned 
later on the volume of trade going to other countries would 
flow to the United States instead. 


INFERIOR PACKING OF AMFRICAN GCCDS. 


The poor way in which houses of the United States po 
their goods for export trade is another vital factor. The mer 
chants in the States are used to placing a shipment on a train 
and having it arrive at its destination within a few hours. 
They seem to think also that the same kind of packing which 
will be sufficient under those circumstances will also do for 
a long sea voyage, and the consequent number of changes 
necessary from railroad to dray, from dray to wharf, from 
wharf to steamer, from steamer to wharf again, and then 
by old Spanish carts over bad streets to the house of the 
buyer. 

If some well-known United States houses could see the 
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condition in which some of their shipments reach Cuba they 
would not be surprised that they do not get more and larger 
orders from Cuba. The Old World houses study the art of 
packing. Their governments have taken a hand in studying 
out the most serviceable packing for long distance trade, and 
the most improved methods are therefore employed. So far 
this matter has not occupied the attention of the United 
States Government. 


WHY THE CUBANS PREFER EUROPEAN PACKED GOODS 


If the Cuban merchant desires goods shipped in separate 
packages he can have them packed just as he wishes in the 
Old World, but in the New all will be bundled together in one 
large package. When it is remembered that much of this 
trade will be packed over the mountains to parts ef the island 
where there are no railroads and where the backs of mules 
have to be used, the preference of the Cuban merchants is 
not to be wondered at. 

Thirty days’ time is, with a very few exceptions, the long- 
est time that a house of the United States will grant a Cuban 
firm. In contrast with this the Spanish, English and German 
houses grant a credit of from two to six months. 





Pharmaceutical Education in Cuba. 
Pharmacy is taught in Cuba at the University of Havana 
under a faculty of seven professors. The session commences 
early in November, and the course includes, among other sub- 
jects, history and bibliography of pharmacy and pharmaceuti- 
cal practice. 
Havana University was organized in 1721 by charter of 
Pope Innocent XIII, and the right to confer academie degrees 
was confirmed by royal decree September 28, 1728. 





Pharmaceutical Education in the Philippines. 

Pharmacy is taught in the University of Santo Tomas, in 
Manila, by the pharmaceutical faculty. The session opens 
in July. The number of students matriculating in 1896-97 was 
51. The course includes practical and comparative pharmacy, 
inorganic and organic pharmaceutical chemistry and phar- 
maceutical physics. The faculty consists of seven professors 
and one instructor. 

The University of Manila was founded by royal decree 
in 1857. It, however, dates back to 1585, when Philip II gave 
orders for the founding of a university in the Philippines. 
In 1601 the “ Seminario de Nobles” was opened, and on April 
8, 1611, the Dominican Order established the College of Santo 
Tomas for the instruction of the natives and the care of the 
Spanish poor, which received royal sanction July 16, 1628. 





THE UNITED DRUG COMPANY. 


A New Co-operative Union of Retail Druggists—A 
Buying Club on a Colossal Scale. 








The newest development in the history of the Vinol Club 
and the Drug Merchants of America is the incorporation 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, on November 3, of 
a concern bearing the name of the United Drug Company. 
The charter of the United Drug Company will enable them 
to manufacture and sell drugs, chemicals and proprietary 
medicines of all descriptions in every or all municipalities 
and States, but specifically mentions 15 Exchange place, Jer- 
sey City, as the registered oftice of the company, and Hudson 
County, N. J., as the territory in which business is to be trans- 
acted. The capital stock is fixed at $500,000, of which $200,000 
is 7 per cent. accumulative preferred stock. The incorporators 
are well known members of the Vinol Club and the former 
Drug Merchants of America Company, as will be seen from 
the following list: Edward D. Cahcon, of Wm. B. Riker & 
Son Company, 337 Sixth avenue, New York; Wm. C. Bolton, 
of the Bolton Drug Company, 264 Fulton street, Brooklyn; 
Adolph Spiegel, 190 Fourth avenue, Milwaukee; Ed. L. 
Scholtz, 1001 Sixteenth street, Denver; Henry C. Hall, 107 
Crescent street, Waltham, Mass.; George C. Lyon, 93 Arling- 
ton avenue, Providence, R. I.; Charles A. Rapelye, 853 Main 
street, Hartford, Conn.; Thomas Voegeli, Minneapolis; James 
T. Wetherall, 50 Finway, Boston; Louis K. Ligett, 16 Tar- 
latan road, Newton Center, Mass. 

It is understood that the United Drug Company propose 
to conduct a general financial, mercantile and commercial 
business, maintain an exchange depot for unsalable goods 
and effect a general purchasing system for the benefit of 
the individual stockholders of the company, who are limited 
to the proprietors of retail drug stores. 
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VERDICT AGAINST THE HEGEMAN COR- 
PORATION. 





A Lawyer Recovers Damages for Ill Effects of a Drug 
—A Serious Matter for Druggists in View of the 
Precedent Established. 


Before Justice Greenbaum and a jury in the Supreme Court, 
Hamilton M. Dawes, a young lawyer, of this city, secured a 
verdict on October 31 against the Corporation of Hegeman & 
Co., the well-known local druggists, for $3,281.80 in an action 
brought by him to recover $5,073.41 damages. He alleged he 
got a dose of medicine from the defendant firm as a cure for 
a cold in the head, which made him seriously ill for about 
two weeks. The case has been on the calendar for some time, 
and the decision has attracted a good deal of attention in drug 
trade circles. The plaintiff and the defendant each gives a 
different version of the affair. George Ramsey, vice-president 
and manager of the Corporation of Hegeman & Co., said to @ 
representative of this journal: 

“So far as we are concerned, all I know of the matter is 
what our clerk, who sold the medicine, says. He declares 
that Dawes came into the store one day and asked for some- 
thing to cure a headache. He didn’t say anything about a 
cold, didn’t ask for quinine, and, in fact, according to our 
clerk, did not specify any particular article. The clerk was 
busy waiting on a customer. He heard what Dawes said and 
handed him a headache cure—a 10-cent article which we do 
not make, but buy from Parke, Davis & Co. It was the ordi- 
nary No. 2 migraine tablet, containing 3 grains of acetanilid, 2 
grains of camphor monobromate and 1 grain of citrate of 
eaffeine. The plaintiff admitted he took two of these tablets 
in the morning and one about noon. He therefore got alto- 
gether nine grains of acetanilid in the course of a few hours. 
That was by no means an overdose. He claimed that his sub- 
sequent sickness was caused by that medicine, which he said 
had been prescribed by us. His illness as a matter of fact 
might have been produced by any number of other causes. 
Had we been a poor concern the suit would probably never 
been begun against us; but being a corporation we were no 
doubt considered a pretty good mark, and when the case got 
before a jury we were squeezed to the tune of some $3,000. 
This is a very serious matter or precedent, for the same thing 
might happen to any druggist, the plaintiff claiming it was the 
reson obtained at some particular drug store that made 

im ill.” 

The plaintiff, Dawes, was represented by Lawyer Dallas 
Flannagan. The latter gave this version of the trouble: “ On 
August 31, 1899, Dawes was coming down Broadway and 
stopped in Hegeman’s to get some quinine for a cold in the 
head. He asked the clerk for some quinine for his cold, but 
the clerk advised him not to take quinine, saying he would 
give him something that would cure his cold without causing 
that buzzing sensation in the head which would result from 
quinine. Dawes asked the clerk to let him see the article 
recommended. The clerk handed him a package of ‘Dr. 
Goldsmith’s Quick Headache Cure—Guaranteed Harmless.’ 
Dawes bought this, and following the directions took two 
tablets. That was about 9 or 10 o’clock. At lunch time he 
took another tablet. For lunch he ate a roast beef sandwich 
and drank a cup of coffee. Soon afterward he was taken very 
sick. Dr. John A. Cutter, of 120 Broadway, was called, and 
he found him unconscious and in a dying condition. ‘The 
action of the heart was very weak and the pulse could scarcely 
be felt. The physician succeeded in reviving him, but he was 
seriously ill for some 14 days thereafter, and has suffered ever 
since. It was brought out at the trial that the Dr. Goldsmith’s 
Quick Headache Cure was put up by Hegeman, but was 
nothing more than Parke, Davis & Co.’s migraine tablets No. 2. 
The remedy was not put up from a prescription of any Dr. 
Goldsmith, and, in fact, it was brought out that that was 
merely a name given to the article by Hegeman. It was also 
admitted at the trial that the defendant firm paid their clerks 
a commission for selling their own preparations. Testimony 
was submitted, showing that acetanilid was a dangerous drug 
and uncertain in its results, five grains being known in some 
instances to kill. The case was given to the jury and a verdict 
was returned against Hegeman for $3,281.08, which with 
costs will amount to about $3,500.” 





B® What do you know about the art of window dressing? A prize 
of $10 will be given to the writer of the best essay on approved 
methods of window dispfay” submitted ‘in cur Subscriters’ Disev:- 
sion No. 7, which closes on November J8, 
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Retailers Will Support the Joy Bill—Arguments in 
Favor of a Reduction of the Internal Revenue 


Tax—N. A. R. D. Active in the Movement— 
History of the Tax. 
The drug trade of the country will make a determined 


effort at the coming session of Congress to secure a reduc- 
tion in the internal revenue tax on alcohol, from the present 
rate of $1.10 per gallon to 70 cents. Steps are now being 
taken to get concerted action in the matter, and the move- 
ment is being strongly supported by the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association and other 
prominent trade organizations. Promptly on the assembling 
of Congress in December arrangements will be made for hear- 
ings before the Committee on Ways and Means, at which 
it is expected representatives of the various trade organiza- 
tions interested will be present to urge favorable action on the 
Joy bill (H. R. 178), which was introduced in the last session 
of Congress, and which provides for a tax of 70 cents on each 
proof gallon, or wine gallon .when below proof, on all dis- 
tilled spirits. 

There seems to be little prospect of the enactment of a 
law giving free alcohol, and even if such a law were passed, 
it is contended that it would not be practicable and could 
not be so regulated as to give druggists and other users ab- 
solutely free alcohol. These interests are therefore looking 
to the reduction in the tax, as provided in the Joy bill, as the 
only means of relief. It was clearly established before the 
Special Joint Select Committee appointed by Congress in 
1896 to investigate the use of alcohol in the arts and manu- 
factures, that retail druggists would secure no relief what- 
ever from legislation giving free alcohol, since it would, in 
fact, cost them more to comply with the terms of such a 
statute than the amount of the tax involved. 


A PETITION 


is now being circulated among retail druggists throughout 
the United States, to be presented to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, urging favorable action on the Joy bill. The 
petition, which has already been signed by hundreds of drug- 
gists, states among other things: 

* Alcohol is indispensably necessary, either as a solvent or 
preservative, in the manufacture of drugs and pharmaceuti- 
eal extracts, and enters into nearly all medicinal preparations. 
The use of considerable quantities of alcohol by retail drug- 
gists in compounding medicines is, therefore, imperative, the 
total annual consumption for this purpose being estimated 
to amount to several million gallons. A tax as great as that 
on alcohol, levied on a material generally and necessarily 
used by so large a number of individual manufacturers, is 
excessive and burdensome in the extreme, and cannot be 
justified by existing conditions in the public revenues. The 
increased cost of the preparations in the manufacture of which 
alcohol is used is in effect a tax on the sick and afflicted, and 
the Government certainly does not need to thus add to the 
burdens which sickness entails upon the poorer classes. We 
believe it to be an established fact that a tax of 70 cents a 
gallon on aleohol would yield as much revenue, if not more, 
than under the present high tax rate. Owing to the present 
excessive rate, the use of alcohol for manufacturing purposes 
is very much less than it would be under a lower tax, as the 
effect of the present heavy tax has been to force many indus- 
tries to use inferior substitutes for taxed grain alcohol. We 
are certain that with the decreased cost of alcohol, which 
would follow tax reduction, greatly increased quantities would 
be used in the arts and manufactures. With cheaper raw 
material these industries would sell their products at lower 
prices, thus bringing them within the reach of a very large 
number of consumers, who are now prevented from using 
these articles because of their excessive price.” 

It is further argued that a 70-cent tax would tend to place 
our manufactures more nearly on an equality with their com- 
mercial rivals in foreign countries for the export trade of 
the world; and it would also tend to eliminate illicit distillers, 
who would find it unprofitable to do business under a low tax 
rate. 

The various taxes that have been imposed on alcohol for 
internal revenue purposes have been: 

July 1, 1862, 20 cents a gallon. 

March 7, 1864, 60 cents a gallon. 

June 30, 1864, $1.50 a gallon. 
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July 13, 1866, $2 a gallon. 

July 20, 1868, 50 cents a gallon. 

June 6, 1872, 70 cents a gallon. 

March 38, 1875, 90 cents a gallon. 

August 27, 1894, $1.10 a gallon. 

It will be seen that the present tax (imposed by the law 
of 1894) is the highest since the Civil War. 

John C. Gallagher, of Jersey City, N. J., who has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Legislation of the N. 
A. R. D., is at the head of the movement among the retailers 
here, and invites the co-operation of all who are interested 
in the matter. 





NO CHEMISTRY IN STATE BOARD EXAMS, 





The Omission of Chemistry Questions from the Ex- 
aminations of the New York Board of Pharmacy— 
Board Divided on the Subject—Views of a Local 
Authority—Matter Drawing to a Climax. 


One of the principal subjects that is interesting pharma- 
cists at the present time, particularly those of this section, 
is the question of reintroducing the subject of chemistry in 
the examinations held by the State Board of Pharmacy. As 
previously pointed out in these columns, there is a very strong 
sentiment, among those who have given the matter much 
thought, in favor of making chemistry one of the prerequisites 
for a druggist’s or pharmacist’s license. They contend that 
no one should be granted such a license unless he has given 
evidence of a thorough, or at least a practical working knowl- 
edge of chemistry, and many doubts are expressed that all 
of those who are now securing licenses from the State Board 
are fully qualified in this respect. Steps have already been 
taken by local pharmaceutical associations, and a joint com- 
mittee representing them will probably wait on the State 
Board and urge the board to include in its requirements for 
a license the passing of a sufficiently rigid examination in 
chemistry. 

In view of the importance of this matter and the wide 
interest it is attracting, a representative of the AMERICAN 
Druaaist called last week on a well known authority in this 
city and asked him to express his views on the subject. The 
gentlemen quoted requested, for a number of reasons, that 
his name be withheld from publication; as he is eminently 
qualified to speak on the subject, however, his opinions are 
entitled to careful consideration. It may be added, too, that 
he is fully conversant with the present state of affairs in the 
Board of Pharmacy. 

“To begin with,” said he, “I may state that the members 
of the Eastern Branch of the New York State Board of Phar- 
macy are a unit in advocating a sufficiently rigid examina- 
tion in chemistry. There are only five members of the East- 
ern Branch, however, and they are outvoted by the up-State 
members of the board, who number ten and who are chiefly 
responsible for the present state of affairs. There would 
have been thorough examinations in chemistry in all of the 
board’s examinations if the Eastern members could have 
brought it about. The State Pharmacy Law leaves this mat- 
ter entirely to the discretion of the members of the board. 
When the subject originally came up a compromise was made, 
and it was decided that the candidates should be examined 
in pharmaceutical chemistry. But the examinations even on 
this subject have been anything but sufficient to thoroughly * 
test a candidate’s knowledge of the subject, and I venture to 
say he could miss nearly all of the questions asked in these 
papers and still have enough points to pass. In making up 
the papers the examiners are limited to eight exhibits and 
seven questions. The exhibits are drugs put before the can- 
didate for identification. But the identification of drugs by 
their appearance, taste, smell, etc., is no test of a man’s knowl- 
edge of chemistry. Give him chemicals and have him make 
a chemical test, and you will soon find out how much he knows 
about chemistry. Again, under present conditions, a candi- 
date might be able to identify a drug, and still know little or 
nothing about its chemical properties or action with other 
drugs or chemicals. And after he gets to practicing phar- 
macy, suppose he failed to identify a drug. He might guess 
at it or take chances on its being what he believed it to be, 
with results that sometimes might be very serious. But if he 
were well posted in chemistry, there would never be occasion 
for any such guess work or risks. Without a working knowl- 
edge of chemistry, furthermore, how is he to know what chem- 
ical reactions would or should take place in compounding 
prescriptions? And if some unlooked for reaction takes place, 
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how is he to know the cause and remedy? And so it goes. 
One might go on almost indefinitely citing instances where 
a knowledge of this subject in practical pharmacy is invalua- 
ble and highly essential, both from the standpoint of a suc- 
cessful and up-to-date pharmacist, and in the interest of the 
general, public. A man may be an expert chemist without 
being a pharmacist; but no one can be a proficient and capa- 
ble pharmacist who has not a good working knowledge of 
chemistry. 

“ It isa matter of surprise that the up-State members of the 
Boardof Pharmacy should not see and appreciate the importance 
of chemistry as a requirement in the examinations for licensed 
druggists and pharmacists, and that they should take the 
ground that it is not necessary. They seem disposed to make 
the examinations easy for candidates. I do not advocate too 
rigid an examination, but I do believe there is altogether too 
much laxity in this matter at present, and when it comes to 
the point where the members of the Middle and Western 
branches of the board have to state officially their reasons 
for not including chemistry in the board’s examinations, they 
will find it most difficult to advance any arguments that will 
justify their course. 

“IT cannot help but think that the standard of pharmacy 
has been lowered by the omission ef chemistry from the 
board’s examinations. Under the old board it was thought 
that too many licenses were being issued. But the number 
is even much larger since the creation of the new State Board 
and is rapidly increasing. The examinations are much easier 
than they were under the old régime, especially the examina- 
tion for licensed druggists, which is much less severe than 
that for licensed pharmacists, and only 60 per cent. is required 
of a candidate to pass. In fact, 60 per cent. on an examina- 
tion for a licensed druggist would be equal to about 40 per 
cent. on an examination for licensed pharmacist, according 
to the way the former examinations are now run. Of course 
some will argue that comparatively low salaries are paid to 
licensed druggists, and therefore the latter cannot afford, or are 
not inclined to spend the money and time necessary to secure 
as thorough an education in subjects essential to the pro- 
fession as do the higher paid pharmacists. I don’t suppose the 
average salary paid to a licensed druggist as clerk is much 
more than $10 a week, and it is quite natural that they should 
take this view of the matter. However, as licensed druggists 
are permitted to remain in charge of stores for a stated time 
in some localities, and even allowed to own and conduct drug 
stores in certain places, it seems to me that the examinations 
should be rigid enough to remove all doubt as to their fitness 
to practice pharmacy. P 

“This whole matter is gradually drawing to a climax, and 
it is a subject that is of such vital importance to the general 
public that when the real situation becomes known public 
sentiment will, no doubt, express itself in no uncertain terms. 
Unless those members of the State Board who are responsible 
for the laxity, to a greater or less degree, in the examinations, 
and those who are to blame for dropping or omitting chem- 
istry, change their policy, I would not be at all surprised to 
see the matter taken entirely out of the hands of the State 
Board and turned over to the State Board of Regents.” 





Obituary Notes. 
W. H. MOELLER. 

William H. Moeller, of Galveston, Texas, died August 19, 
1902, after a long continued illness. .He was born March 21, 
1853, at Millheim, Washington County, Texas. The family 
soon afterward moved to Galveston and has ever since re- 
sided there. He received his education in the public schools 
at Galveston. In 1872, at the age of 16, he entered the whole- 
sale drug house of R. F. George, which was the first wholesale 
drug house established in the State of Texas. Although this 
house changed hands many times William H. Moeller re- 
mained until 1897, when Mensing & Thompson sold the busi- 
hess to the Behrens Drug Company, of Waco. Mr. Moeller 
then retired to run his retail drug store at Thirty-seventh 
street and Broadway. Mr. Moeller has done much for the 
Galveston Retail Druggists’ Association. In 1901 he took an 
active part in the Parker cut rate affair and was subsequently 
elected to first vice-president of the association. 

Mr. Stephens, who for a number of years has represented 
Armour & Co. in this city, died of typhoid fever in the Penn- 
Sylvania Hospital on the 9th inst. He was very popular with 


the trade here, and general sympathy is felt for his family, 
Who reside in this city. 

Frank C, Sheridan, a well-known druggist of Portland, Me.. 
died of heart disease on September 19. 

_ Shelton White, druggist, of Jackson, Mich., committed sui- 
cide on September 16. 


N. A. R. D. NOTES. 


The Chattanooga Medicine Company, who have been under 
discipline for several weeks past, have been restored by the 
Ixecutive Committee to. the good favor of the association, 
having given all the necessary assurances and pledges. The 
company are now, in consequence, entitled to the support 
and co-operation of all the members of the association in the 
work of distributing their remedies. 


“We are very much pleased,” writes President Chas. R. 
Sherman, of the Sherman & McConnell Drug Company, Oma- 
ha, “ with the work just completed by your organizer, who 
has quickly accomplished something which seemed to be well 
nigh impossible and, for the first time in years, there is a 
price schedule adopted for this county which is being uni- 
formly adhered to.” 


D. Shesgreen, jr., secretary of the Duluth, Minn., Associa- 
tion, writes: ‘The members of the association and the de- 
partment stores in Duluth, I am pleased to state, are working 
in harmony, and all are living up to the letter of the agree- 
ment. Every one seems perfectly satisfied, and matters look 
bright for the future.” 


Although repeatealy warned that the legitimate retail drug- 
gists of the country will exercise their individual prerogatives 
and refuse to handle their goods if the firm persist, the Louis 
Daudelin Company, of Worcester, Mass., manufacturers of 
** Blood of Wine,” have seen fit to disregard the wishes of the 
N. A. R. D. and its allies in other branches of the drug trade 
and are selling their goods to * cutters.” 


The sentiment in favor of liberal support of the N. A. R. D. 
work is growing. It is believed that the $2 per member for 
1903 will be sufficient to meet all needs, in view of the fact 
that a large addition to the membership is anticipated. Every 
one of the 39,000 retail druggists in the United States should 
be a member of the N. A. R. D., and the 25,000 retailers now 
marching under the banner of co-operation and union should 
be a committee of the whole to enlist the active aid of these 
14,000 delinquent brothers. 


In commenting on the fact that the members of the Kings 
County Pharmaceutical Association “ kicked” at being ex- 
pected to turn over the entire amount of their annual dues 
to the N. A. R. D., while the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation calmly raised their dues from $5 to $10 per capita, 
the Pharmaceutical Era said, editorially: ‘This is pretty 
strong proof that organized work under the auspices of the 
N. A. R. D. pays. ‘he ‘ before taking and after taking’ ad- 
vertisements have long been out of date, but this comparison 
is, nevertheless, extremely suggestive.” The N. A. R. D. re- 
sponds that New York is not warranted in waiting for the 
new feature og the tripartite plan to materialize, but as an 
evidence of good faith is bound to go to work in dead earnest, 
and by means of “ organized work under the auspices of the 
N. A. R. D.” win for themselves that measure of satisfactory 
business conditions which have been obtained in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, De- 
troit, Duluth, Pittsvurg and other large cities. The Executive 
Committee is not out for “ bouquets,” says N. A. R. D. Notes, 
but it insists on hard work that brings concrete results, and is 
satisfied that they are as much within the reach of New York 
as any other city. But New York will have to get to work 
with the material and aids that are at hand as other localities 
have done, and not continually insist that the material must 
be different and the aids those yet to be made available. + 


J. George Heckman, of Linderman & Heckman, Meadville, 
Pa., writes: “ After several months of organization in a branch 
of the N. A. R. D., known as the Crawford County Retail 
Druggists’ Association, I am able to write you concerning the 
good work we have done. We are getting full prices for all 
preparations. Several druggists, located about S miles from 
here, were cutting, but we have finally got them together, and 
they are in line with the full-price plan.” 





The North Dakota Board. 


At a meeting of the North Dakota Board of Pharmacy, held 
at Fargo, October 22-23, 26 candidates were examined, of 
whom the following six passed: Fred. Petrick, Clinton, Minn.; 
\. L. Netcher, Emerado; R. M. Meharry, Devils Lake; A. D, 
MeCannel, Richburg; H. W. Hanson, Forman; Carl E. Nelson, 
IXenmare. The next meeting of the board will be held at the 
Agricultural College, Fargo, on March 3, 1908. 

The board consists of H. L. Ilaussaman, of Grafton, presi- 
dent; W. S. Parker, of Lisbon, secretary, and H. E. White, of 
Jamestown. 
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T. N. Benjamin, of M. F. Benjamin’s Sons, druggists, of 
Riverhead, Long Island, was in town a few days last week. 


N. R. Scott, of N. R. Scott & Son, Worcester, Mass., called 
on friends in lecal drug circles recently. 


William M. Warren, manager of Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit, was in the city last week. 


I’. C. Shaw and wife, of Denver, Col., was a visitor in the 
New York drug market last week. 


Wm. De Courcy Rose, a retail druggist of Buffalo, was in 
town last week. 


Hegeman & Co.’s new building, at 200-202 Broadway, is 
nearing completion. The firm expect to move into their new 
quarters some time in February. 


The many friends of W. S. Gesell, of Lehn & Fink, wh> 
some two months since underwent an operation for appendi- 
citis, will be glad to learn that he is making a good recovery. 
He is now convalescing at Atlantic City. 


J. B. Albury, a druggist of Nassau, Bahama Islands, spent 
some time in the local drug market last week. E. Higin- 
botham, of Higinbotham & Wood, druggists of Hamilton, 
Bermuda, has returned, after visiting this market. 


Mrs. Sarah Searles, wife of Arthur C. Searles, a well-known 
member of various local drug organizations, died from heart 
disease on November 2 at her home, 59 West Sixty-second 
street. She was 54 years old, and had been ill for several 
months. 


Among recent New Jersey drug incorporations are the 
Hughes Drug Company, with principal office at 419 Market 
street, Camden, N. J. The object is the manufacture and 
sale of drugs and chemicals; capital, $25,000. Incorporators: 
G. L. Blackwell, Martin J. Lehmann and J. S. Lennon. 


A regular meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society will be held at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 
329 Franklin avenue, to-morrow (Tuesday), at 2.30 p.m., when 
a paper will be read by Charles F. Dyna on Practical Urin- 
alysis as a Source of Profit to the Pharmacist, and other 
business transacted. 


President Chas. F. Schleussner of the German Apothecaries’ 
Society has disposed of his two Brooklyn stores, the one at 
644 Bedford avenue having been bought by a former clerk, 
August Diehl, and the store at 231 Reid avenue by Frederick 
Linning, formerly of Plump & Linning, druggists, of Man- 
hattan. 


The New York Section of the American Chemical Society 
held a meeting on November 7 at 8.15 p.m. in the assembly 
hall of the Chemists’ Club, 108 West Fifty-fifth street. The 
following papers were presented: H. C. Sherman on The De- 
termination of Sulphur and Phosphorus in Organic Materials 
and The Composition of Cows’ Milk; F. W. Traphagen and 
Edmund Burke on The Occurrence of Salicylic Acid in Fruits. 


John M. Peters, of Wm. J. Matheson & Co., is a member of 
the committee appointed to represent manufacturers in the 
campaign to secure more favorable drawback laws at the 
coming session of Congress, as provided for in the Lovering 
drawback bill. Manufacturers of white lead and mineral 
paints are very much interested and concerned in this move- 
ment. Mr. Peters is also chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee cf the National Paint. Oil and Varnish Association. 


Several druggists in Brooklyn were victimized a few days 
ago by a passer of bogus checks. Among them are Charles 
B. Bidwell, of 2869 Atlantic avenue, and Albert Lauer, of 
Shepherd avenue and Eastern Parkway. At Bidwell’s store 
the swindler complained of a cold and bought 60 cents’ worth 
of quinine, tendering in payment a check for $9.50. Mr. Bid- 
well accepted the check and gave back to the stranger $8.90, 
after deducting the 60 cents. The check was returned to Mr. 
Bidwell as bad. Druggists who see this will not need to be 
warned against honoring checks in the hands of strangers. 


The many friends of Jacob Weil, for some time traveling 
salesman for Max Zeller, 37 Bowery, and more lately with 
Schieffelin & Co., will be glad to learn that he has become 
a partner in the wholesale drug firm of Britt, Loeffler & Co., 
37 Bowery, successors to the business of Max Zeller. Mr. 


‘Church street. 
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Weil has been identified with the local drug trade for some 
15 years, and has a large and influential circle of acquaint- 
ances among the retail druggists of Greater New York, who 
will wish him the fullest measure of success in his new con- 
nection. The firm name will now be Britt, Loeffler & Weil 
and composed of Frank J. Britt, Oscar Loeffler, Henry Koster 
and Jacob Weil. 


The New York Wholesale Drug Trade Bowling Association 
met on Saturday evening, November 1, at Reid’s alleys in 
Good scores were made by all of the teams, 
the highest, 893, being made by Parke, Davis & Co. The 
scores follow: Bruen, Ritchey & Co., 616, vs. General Chemi- 
cal Company, 740; Parke, Davis & Co., 840, vs. General Chem- 
ical Company, 660; Bruen, Ritchey & Co., 615, vs. Parke, 
Davis & Co., 893; Roessler & Hasslacher, 811, vs. Lanman 
& Kemp, 789; Sharp & Dohme, 691, vs. Lanman & Kemp, 686; 
Roessler & Hasslacher, 750, vs. Sharp & Dohme, 705. 


T. B. EIKER TROUBLE. 


Thaddeus B. Eiker, one of the proprietors of the Eiker 
Drug Company, and the proprietor of a weekly paper, called 
The National Advertiser, was called to court last week on a 
charge of violating the State Pharmacy laws. The complaint 
was made by Inspector Conway, of the State Board of Phar- 
macy, and Attorney Peterson, acting for the board, urged 
a Eiker be held to appear before the Court of Special Ses- 
sions. 

The Eiker Drug Company are alleged in Inspector Con- 
way’s affidavit to have filled prescriptions calling for an ar- 
senical compound prescribed by Dr. Adolf Hoff, in Vienna. 
The Board of Pharmacy alleges that the Eiker concern, who 
have an office at 100 William street, are not licensed to fill 
prescriptions, and are not recognized as a pharmacy. 

The Eiker Drug Company have been operating in con- 
junction with ‘‘ The Journal Research Society,” the fictitious 
organization against whom a temporary injunction was is- 
sued by Justice Steckler in the Supreme Court a week or so 
ago, when it was shown that the “society” consisted of a 
young woman typewriter in the employ of the Eiker Drug 
Company. 

Magistrate Cornell, before whom Eiker appeared, continued 
the case until to-morrow, Tuesday. 


IN 





GERMAN APOTHECARIES’ MEETING. 


Fire Insurance Matters Discussed—Small Losses from 
Druz Fires—Formation of a Co-operative Drug- 
gists’ Insurance Company Talked About. 


The regular monthly meeting of the German Apothecaries’ 


- Society was held on Thursday evening, November 6. Presi- 


dent Charles F. Schleussner presided. The principal topic 
discussed was fire insurance. The society recently sent out a 
circular to the members requesting information as to the 
amount of fire insurance each carried, the actual losses sus- 
tained from fire during their experience in the retail drug 
business in this city, and any other details that might be use- 
ful or valuable in the movement that has been undertaken 
to secure more equitable fire insurance rates on retail drug 
establishments. Up to the time of the meeting some 210 re- 
plies had been received, all of which were very favorable, and 
showed that the retail drug store is not such a hazardous risk 
as the present high rates of insurance would seem to indicate. 
In other words, the losses actually sustained from fires were 
shown in all of the replies received to have been very small. 
The largest amount reported in the 200 odd replies was some 
$900; another was about $400, while the great majority 
showed very trivial losses, such as the burning of awnings, 
ete., amounting to about $75 or $100 damages. The informa- 
tion obtained as a result of these circulars will be used when 
the drug interests have a conference with the Rate Committee 
of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

The question of starting a co-operative drug fire insurance 
company was discussed, but the sentiment of most of the 
members present at the meeting was opposed to such 4 
scheme. Many declared they would not go into such an un- 
dertaking unless it had outside backing. 

One new member, George W. Jarchow, of 445 Seventh 
avenue, was elected, and the name of W. T. Hos was pre- 
sented for membership by Felix Hirsemann. It was decided 
to hold the annual ball of the society on January 15, in Ter- 
race Garden. 








WESTERN NEW YORK. 





Business Quiet and Outlook Dull—Some Clerks Change Positions— , 


Buffalo Bowlers Reorganize—Minor News Notes. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Buffalo, November 6.—The Buffalo retail drug trade is 
quiet, and promises to remain so fora while. The fall has been 
unusally mild and pleasant, and the very long open season, 
practically without snow since the beginning of March, is in 
the interest of good health. Prices of staple articles are now 
as uniform as could be expected, and the situation is tranquil. 
The disposition to cut up the retail business still further by 
the establishment of new stores has been given up for the 
time, apparently, ne new ones having been reported lately. 
There are still rumors of more wholesale houses, but nothing 
definite has developed. 


DRUG CLERKS CHANGE. 


Western New York drug clerk changes are few of late. 
The only one reported to the Western Branch of the State 
Board of Pharmacy lately is Charles T. Englehart from Dr. 
Gregory’s, Buffalo, to E. D. Reeves’, Batavia. W. H. J. 
White has moved his drug store from 446 Ashland avenue, 
Buffalo, to 1284 Clinton street. 


THE BUFFALO DRUGGISTS’ BOWLING CLUB 


has reorganized for the season, and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, A. C. Anthony; vice-president, A. I. Drake; 
secretary and treasurer; Eli Randall; captain, J. L. Perkins; 
assistant captain, W. H. J. Smith. Bowling every Friday 
afternoon. 

UTICA’S HANDSOME DRUG STORE. 


The alterations and improvements that had been going 
on for months in the drug establishment of John H. Sheehan 
& Co., of 167 Genesee street, Utica, were completed in time 
for the opening on October 16 and 17, and the thousands who 
were present declared the establishment without a doubt one 
of the handsomest in the State. The wooden floor had been 
removed and on a concrete foundation there had been laid 
1,000 square feet of art mosaic flooring. The field is white, 
ornamented with diamond shaped designs in pink and sage, 
and the effect is very pretty. Overhead and on the side walls 
is an artist/e ceiling, beautifully molded in panels and taste- 
fully decorated. The combination of these improvements is 
very effective. The old showcases containing druggists’ sun- 
dries have been replaced with the very latest and choicest 
designs in the line of showcases. Charles S. England, who 
has been connected with the house for the past 20 years, re- 
mains at the head of the retail department. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Miss Eva Webster, for some time clerk in the drug store of 
A. M. Palmer, Olean, has engaged with J. A. Lockie, Buffalo, 
and will attend the College of Pharmacy the coming winter. 


A. J. Barry, a druggist, of Ransomville, tried to bridge over 
the coal famine by cutting up some wood for fuel, but a stick 
flew into his eye and he was obliged to go to Buffalo for an 
operation. 


Dr. Edward Little, who had maintained a small drug store 
at Main street, opposite the Terrace, Buffalo, for more than 30 
years and also kept up a practice on the West Side, died 
October 29, at the age of 75 years. 


Dr. C. E. Abbott, inspector for the Western Branch of the 
State Board of Pharmacy, is taking a short rest at his home 
in Buffalo, but will soon be back on the road again. His 
work has come to be practically indispensable to the work of 
keeping the careless and doubtful druggist in line. 


Dr. R. S. Hamilton, druggist on Spring street, Buffalo, is 
down with the typhoid fever. ‘There are still a number of 
cases in the city, but the new cases are few. The discovery 
of the germs in the drinking water was followed by a direction 
from the Health Department to boil the water, which seems 
to have had a salutary effect. 


At the annual meeting of the Erie County Pharmaceutical 
Association the election was not complete, as no one was found 
willing to serve as secretary. The entire list of officers has 
now been made up as follows: President, A. J. Keller; first 
vice-president, J. E. D. Smith; second vice-president, Oscar 
Rydstrom; secretary, P. M. Lockie; treasurer, J. L. Perkins. 


Thieves entered the drug store of J. H. Hilligas at Black 
Rock, Buffalo, lately and carried off money and toilet articles 
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to the amount of about $100. The proprietor does not seem 
to be brokenhearted over the loss, as he is able to make @ 
joke about it. He said that as the articles taken were mostly 
in the toilet line the police ought to be able to find a scent 
easily. Still they must have found a false one if any, as the 
thieves have not been arrested. 


David Griggs, clerk in the drug store of J. A. Lockie, Buf- 
falo, is just out of the pest house, where he has been stand- 
ing a siege of two weeks with smallpox. Buffalo is now re- 
ported free of the disease. The epidemic just ended cost the 
city $24,500. There were 431 cases, with as high as 80 at a 
time. As the pest house will hold only 50, it was necessary 
to quarantine. the houses, and at one time there were 150 
policemen on smallpox duty at a time. With a better and 
larger pest house the cost would have been much less, but 
though the funds bave been voted for a new one the citizens 
always fight against a new site. Isolated families have to 
be fed, but the cost was kept down to less than 20 cents a 
day per person. The last previous epidemic was in 1889, when 
there were about 150 patients, which costs the city $22,000. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


William F. Sawyer the New Member of the Board—Boston Drug- 
gists Meet—N. A. R. D. Organizers in Salem—Good Results in 
the Connecticut Valley—Trouble in a Sick Club—Pharmacists 
as Orators. 








(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Boston, November 5.—The vacancy on the Board of Phar- 
macy has at last been filled, William IF. Sawyer, of Boston, 
being the appointee. The contest for the place was lively, and 
it was not known until just prior to the decision who would win 
the prize. The appointment was a good one. Mr. Sawyer 
needs no introduction to Bay State pharmacists, as for years 
he has been active in all of the movements aimed to further 
their cause. He is affiliated with the prominent pharmaceuti- 
cal organizations and has been very active in the M. 8. P. A. 
In these he has held many high positions. For years he has 
been identified with the educational side of pharmacy through 
his connection with the M. C. P., of which he was for a term 
of years president. He has a legion of friends and well wish- 
ers. He will not take his seat upon the board for a few 
weeks. 

THE BOSTON DRUGUISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The October meeting of the Boston Druggists’ Association 
was held at Young’s Hotel on the 28th inst. Henry Adams, 
of Springfield, was elected to membership. It was the fiftieth 
anniversary of Daniel Webster’s burial, and it was particular- 
ly appropriate that the chief topic of discussion should be 
Daniel Webster as an Orator. Hon. Harvey N. Shepard was 
the principal speaker. Others who gave reminiscences of 
Webster were Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, Joel S. Orue, Amos 
Kk. Tilden and Samuel A. D. Sheppard, Ph.G. The last three 
speakers had living recollections of Webster. 


N. A. R. D. ORGANIZERS AT WORK IN SALEM. 


Messrs. Hoffman and Kaizer, the N. A. R. D. representa- 
tives, are now at work in Salem with every prospect of success 
in getting the druggists of that city in line. Mr. Kaizer will 
probably commence work in Boston at an early day. Much 
financial benefit has already resulted from the labors of these 
men. In Berkshire County the price of dollar articles has been 
increased from 69 cents to 90 cents. Worcester has been 
completely organized, including Hall & Lyon, and there prices 
have been advanced from 60 and 69 cents to 79 and 85 cents. 
At Lawrence, recently organized, the prevailing prices: were 
60 and 65 cents for dollar goods. There the druggists are at 
work on a new schedule, which is expected to soon be in 
operation. It is also worthy of note that prices have been 
materially advanced all through the Connecticut Valley dis- 
trict. 

THE MEDICAL ALLIANCE OF AMERICA IN TROUBLE 


In Worcester there has been until recently an organization 
called the Medical Alliance of America, composed of physi- 
cians, druggists and laymen. The scheme was for those who 
were sick to be attended by a physician affiliated with the 
organization, the prescriptions to go to a druggist, also a mem- 
ber, while the alliance footed the bills. It looked well on 
paper, but practically did not work smoothly, for there has 
been a smash, with a lot of unpaid bills. The alliance was 
a branch of a Canadian concern, and the Worcester people 
allege that the home office was unfair, while the Canadians 
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retaliate by asserting that the Worcester people have enough 
money to pay the bills. 


HENRY K. WAMPOLE & CO. OPEN A BOSTON OFFICE. 


Henry K. Wampole & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
opened a new office and stock room at 9 Otis street. C. E. 
Gooding, who has represented the firm here for some time, is 
in charge. All New England orders will go directly to this 
office and be filled from there. 


PHARMACISTS AS POLITICAL ORATORS. 


The recent political contest has developed some pharma- 
ceutical oratory. Frank E. Gaylord, a candidate for the House 
on the Republican ticket, has been addressing audiences and 
has been received with much favor. Alderman William B. 
Heath has also participated in the speaking contests, and with 
good success. Mr. Heath is a candidate for re-election. 


NEWS NOTES. 

At the M. C. P. building on the evening of November 19 
there will be a reception, flag contest and dance tendered the 
students and their friends by the Alumni Association and 
the Woman’s Club. The subject for the flag contest will be, 
Humorous Pharmacy Gleanings. The students are intensely 
interested in the outcome. 


Edward P. Worth, Ph.G., M.D., now of Edgartown, and 
formerly Instructor in Chemistry at the M. C. P., is a great 
lover of the rod and gun. Recently he found time for a shoot- 
ing trip to Cape Pogue and brought home eight beetle-heads, 
two yellow legs and two black ducks. Last fall about this 
time the doctor bagged 17 fowl] on a similar excursion. 


The following concerns were recently organized at Augusta, 
Maine: Boston Drug Company, for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing and dealing in drugs, chemicals and all mechanical prepa- 
rations; capital stock $100,000, of which $30 is paid in; presi- 
dent, Howard F. Butler, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, William 
Thompson, South Berwick, Maine. Miner’s Fruit Nectar Com- 
pany, for the purpose of manufacturing and dealing in soda 
water and ice cream supplies and specialties, with $50,000 
capital. President, Henry A. Miner, Malden, Mass.; treasurer, 
John Abbott, Winchester, Mass. 


A number of new stores have recently been opened in New 


England. The list follows: James D. Dolan & Co., Portland, 
Maine; E. J. Warren, Millinocket, Maine, and W. A. Styles, 
Taunton, Mass. All of these have been supplied with foun- 


tains by the American Soda Fountain Company. This com- 
pany have recently supplied hot apparatus to W. W. Parm- 


lee, Lewiston, Maine; C. A. Siegemund, Ph.G., Boston; W. 
H. Agan, Ludlow, Vt.; Gaspard Lamoreaux, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Horace Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass.; J. Fred. Gibson, 


Providence, R. L.; Simmons & Hammond, Portland, Maine; 
Edward G. Bossom, Boston; F. R. Durgin, Newtonville, Mass., 
and Aldrich & Dutton, Keene, N. H. W.S. Twing, Plymouth, 
Mass., is a recent purchaser of a cold fountain. 





The New Jersey Board of Pharmacy. 


At the meeting of the New Jersey Board of Pharmacy held 
in October the following were licensed: As registered pharma- 
cists, Fred Croft Armstrong, Bloomfield; Simon M. Chess, 
Bayonne; Max J. Fiery, Asbury Park; Samuel Dincin, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Louis F. Hermes, Hoboken; Harry M. Harman, 
Frenchtown; Fred Long, Trenton; Joseph Egbert Pollard, 
Chatham; Edward Reynolds, Lakewood; William Spaar, Pat- 
erson; Charles Field Wood, Jamesburg; Abraham Jacobson 
and David Poleosky, Newark; Harry A. Kaufman and Alfred 
W. Reeve, Jersey City; Bertram R. White and Benjamin Le- 
vine, New York. As registered assistants, Samuel Wallace 
Flood and Anthony W. Lamy, Elizabeth; Harry H. Hammel 
and George F’. Tempel, Newark. 





The Connecticut Board 


The Connecticut State Board of Pharmacy passed the 
following candidates for registration at the October meeting: 
Charles A. Hornby, New London; F. W. Baker, Boston; A. 
O. Freedman, Bridgeport; J. A. Smith, Waterbury, and A. 
Herbert, Holyoke, Mass. The next meeting of the board will 
be held in the capitol on November 18. 





If you have any ideas to communicate in regard to approved 
methods of window dressing present them in a paper and compete 
for the prize of $30 offered in our Subscribers’ Discussion No. 7. 
The competition closes on November 18. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Druggist Interested in Philadelphia Politics—The Philadelphia 
Wholesale Drug Co.—The California Meeting—Foot Ball and 
Bowling Outlook. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Philadelphia, November 1.—It is learned that the 
merchants and business men of this city intend to take 
a hand in the selection of candidates for the coming 


mayoralty nomination. Harry B. French, of the firm of 
Smith, Kline & French Company, is the president of “‘ The 
Municipal League” of Philadelphia, and he is taking a promi- 
nent interest in politics in this city. Recently he has had 
sent out a circular to the prominent men of Philadelphia, in- 
tended to arouse them to a full realization of the importance 
of taking an active part in the nomination of candidates for 
the mayoralty. Each of the citizens addressed was requested 
to name several possible candidates in the order of their rela- 
tive merit. The results of this nomination are to be tabulated 
and published. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR THE PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALE DRUG CO. 


The officers of the Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Company, 
Limited, are much gratified with the increased business done 
last year. This company pay 6 per cent. on all stock above 
what is required to be a member, and after paying this sum 
there was a large surplus, which was used for the purchasing 
of goods and laying in a larger stock. At the annual meeting 
a resolution was offered to increase the capital stock from 
$12,000 to $15,000. The extra $3,000 was subscribed for ten 
times over within a few minutes and the extra stock was 
quickly taken. The money derived from the sale of the stock 
is to be used in enlarging the company’s plant. The report 
submitted by the treasurer showed that during the past ten 
months the company have done a business amounting to over 
$102,000. The annual election for Board of Managers resulted 
as follows: William McIntyre, E. R. Gatchell, Otto Kraus, 
E. M. Boring, H. J. Siegfried, Charles Leedom and Henry C. 
Blair. The last two are new members. David H. Ross was 
re-elected treasurer and W. IF’. Steinmetz secretary. 


THE CALIFORNIA MEETING, 


In speaking of the trip West M. N. Kline said: “It is one 
of the most interesting and, at the same time, instructive 
six weeks that I have ever spent, and going out by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, and coming down the Pacific Coast, from 
Mission Junction, as far South as Los Angeles, and east on 
the Santa Fe, stopping at the Grand Canyon, Arizona, Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver, and Kansas City, opened my eyes as 
to the wonderful resources of that portion of our country in 
such a way as to convince me that all the good things of this 
wonderful country are not to be found east of the Mississippi 
River. 

“While nothing of extraordinary interest transpired at 
the meeting of the N. W. D. A., the attendance was large con- 
sidering the long distance the members had to travel, and the 
deliberations, conducted by many of those usually in attend- 
ance, were on a par with the successful manner in which 
our deliberations have been carried on at previous meetings. 

“Much satisfaction was expressed at the outcome of the 
Cleveland meeting of the N. A. R. D., and our organization 
at its meeting again placed itself on record as favorable to 
a continuance of full co-operation with the retailers in their 
efforts to improve their trade conditions.” 


BETTER OUTLOOK FOR THE DRUG CLUB. 


The building at 514 Arch street has been almost entirely 
filled with people connected with the drug trade. The ground 
floor is occupied by Johnson & Johnson, whose city salesmen 
report every day at noon and compare notes and to meet any 
customers who happen to be down town. This gathering of 
druggists and salesmen at noon time will, it is hoped by Mr. 
Barnsome, who has long cherished the idea of forming a drug 
club, eventually bring about the desired organization. 


THE DRUGGISTS’ BOWLING LEAGUE 


begins on its winter schedule this week, and the members 
have been quite enthusiastic in training for the opening game 
of the season. Notwithstanding their defeat in the national 
tournament, they feel confident that they will make a better 
showing next spring. 


THE COLLEGE FOOT BALL TEAM. 


The students of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy have 
a foot ball team this year which promises to win renown on 
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the gridiron for the dispensers of drugs. The team is a heavy 
one, and what is more to its credit, it strives in every game 
to win glory for its Alma Mater. It is said games have been 
arranged with the medical college teams, and it is possible 
tnat an effort will be made to down the team from the New 
York College of Pharmacy. 


PHILADELPHIA NEWS NOTES. 


S. B. Davis, who was formerly in business with his brother 
at Sixteenth and Vine streets, Philadelphia, died suddenly on 
October 20. 


Austin Smith has severed his connection with Bauer & 
Black, of Chicago, and at the present time that house has no 
representative in this city. 


Aquila Hoch, of 543 East Thompson street, has recovered 
from the painful accident which recently befell him, and is 
able to be around and attend to business once more. 


Mr. Gross, the former manager for W. H. F. Vandegrift, at 
Torresdale, has resigned his position to accept a position with 
A. La Dow at Twenty-seventh and Oakford streets. Mr. Gross 
has been succeeded at Torresdale by John Weiler. 


Richard H. Lackey, of Lehigh avenue and Fifth street, 
has purchased the store at Germantown avenue and Somerset 
street, formerly conducted by Louis W. Rehbein, and will 
conduct it as a branch store under the management of Asa 
Fabian, who has been associated with him at the Lehigh 
avenue store for the past six years. 


An effort is to be made to have the pure food laws in this 
State enforced. Both the druggists and wholesale grocery 
trade have taken this matter up, and preparations are being 
made to have the pure food laws very materially amended at 
the next session of the Legislature. What the trade generally 
desires is a more explicit and specific declaration on adultera- 
tions. 


The new Union Drug Company are going ahead, and they 
recently secured the store at the northeast corner of Twelfth 
street and Fairmount avenue, conducted as the Standard 
Pharmacy. It is understcod that the company have seven 
stores, and that they have options on as many more. For the 
a the owners of tlie stores recently sold are to conduct 
them. 


Dr. John Grove, who owns the pharmacy at Front and 
Christian streets, and who is also the owner of Grove’s Ano- 
dyne, celebrated his siiver wedding at his country place in 
Westville, N. J., on the 18th inst. He sent out many invita- 
tions, and he entertained his friends in royal style. He was 
the recipient of a magnificent silver service, which was pre- 
sented to him by some of his closest friends. 





Minnesota State Board, 


The Minnesota State Board of Pharmacy held their regular 
quarterly examination in Minneapolis in October and granted 
licenses to the following persons: 

Pharmacists.—Peter W. Gullord, John A. Stinninger, Wil- 
liam H. Sears, Henry H. Gregg, Oscar J. F. Sjoblom, Minne- 
apolis; Ambrose E. Grout, Arthur A. Hewitt, John H. Leh- 
mann, St. Paul; George H. Kopp, Duluth; Andrew B. Jacob- 
son, Shelly; George Gouniea, Winona; Llewellyn J. Hunter, 
Tracy; Herbert N. Morse, Sauk Center; Knute D. Olson, 
Harmony; Adolph W. Scharping, Arlington; George A. Payne, 
Lakefield; Harold W. Jones, Mabel; John G. Anderson, Wa- 
dena. 

Assistants.—Christopher A. Corey, Henry J. Milne, Wil- 
liam Chernausek, Arthur M. Abbett, Clinton E. Pierce, Rolland 
Bock, John R. Murphy, Charles J. Swedenburg. 





Another Phenacetine Decision. 


United States Judge Thompson, in a decision handed down 
last week, announced several interlocutory decrees in the 
cases brought by the Farbenfabriken Company, of New York, 
against Wolf Fletcher, Dan. Fletcher, Louis Eichengreen, 
John Bauer and William S. Dawney, local drug dealers. They 
are perpetually enjoined from making, importing or selling 
phenacetine. The plaintiff is the New York agent, with ex- 
clusive rights in the sale of the preparation. The defendants 
were alleged to be selling phenacetine without legal per- 
mission. Because the defendants did not answer or demur 
to the petitions decrees were entered against them, and Gen. 
B. R. Cowen was appointed a special master to determine 
the profits accruing to the defendants, whereby the amount of 
damages claimed may be ascertained. 
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Ohio Druggists Involved in Campaign—Fight Over the Food Com- 
missionship—T wo Sides of the Case. 


Cincinnati, November 1.—Ohio druggists having in mind 
the fierce crusade against druggists carried on by former 
State Food Commissioners have taken an active interest in 
the State campaign, preliminary to the election, November 
5. The closing of the campaign brings to light the story of 
the sending out, by secret means, of a circular intended to 
aid in encompassing the defeat of Horace Ankeney, Republi- 
can candidate for State Dairy and Food Commissioner. Demo- 
crats opposed to Tom Johnson’s aspirations for leadership of 
the party in Ohio had as their sole representative on the ticket 
Mr. Ankeney’s opponent, Philip H. Bruck, of Columbus. The 
latter was for many years a druggist, and dealers all over 
the State were urged, in the circular, to support his candidacy, 
irrespective of party convictions. The last two paragraphs 
of the circular, with the signatures, read as follows: 


The office of Dairy and Food Commissioner is very close to the 
profession of pharmacy, and we need a man there who, conversant 
with the profession, knews our rights as well as the rights of the 
public, and knows the duties of the pharmacists as well, and who will 
see that the interests of the pharmacists and the public will be fairly 
and justly guarded. 

He always used his best efforts in our behalf. Let us now grate- 
fully remember him and not only give him a complimentary vote, but 
interest our friends to do likewise. 


Following are the signatures to the circular letter, which 
is on plain paper, with no printing to dignify it as a letter- 
head, and is dated “ Columbus, O., October 21, 1902,” and 
addressed “‘ Dear Sir and Colleague: ” 


Emil Zorn, president Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association. 

Edw. Voss, Jr., secretary Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association. 

John H. Von Stein, treasurer Ohio Pharmaceutical Association. 

John A. Bartlett, president Northern Ohio Druggists’ Association. 

John Byrne, president Columbus Druggists’ Association. 

G. L. Heckler, ex-member Ohio State Board of Pharmacy. 

Charles Ireericks, jr., ex-member Ohio State Board of Pharmacy. 

THE OTHER SIDE HEARD FROM. 

A few days following the publication of the story of the 
circular the Republican Campaign Committee became active 
and secured the publication of a number of letters, calculated 
to offset the influence of the circular, which had not been 
published, but had been secretly distributed among the trade 
all over the State. The appended announcements were then 
given out: 

OH10 STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, AT TOLEDO, OHIO, 1903. 
OFFICE OF PERMANENT SECRETARY, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, October 30, 1902. 

My attention having been called to a circular purporting to have 
the official sanction of the Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association, and 
indorsing one of the candidates for State Dairy and Food Commission- 
er, I desire to state that the State Association has not sanctioned the 
publication of such circular and has not indorsed any candidate for 
that office. The members are expected to exercise their own judgment 
in determining for whom they shall vote for Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner. LEWIS C. Hopp, 

Permanent Secretary O. S. P. A. 
COLUMBUS DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Officers—John Byrne, president; T. C. Haney, first vice-president; A. 
W. Kiler, second vice-president ; Wm. C. Wendt, secretary ; Geo. B. 
Toffing, treasurer. 

Executive Committee—-F. F. Lentz, F. W. Herbst, G. H. Matson, A; W. 
Kiley, E. Stroedter. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, October 30, 1902. 

Charles Dick, Chairman State Executive Committee. 

DEAR Sirk.—Attention of the Columbus Druggists’ Association hav- 
ing been called to a circular signed by a number of druggists in what 
appears to be an official capacity, we hereby assert on the part of the 
Columbus Druggists’ Association that they have not authorized such 
a signature and that they have not, and further that it is no part of 
their policy to become active partisans in political controversies. 

F. W. HERBST, 

A. W. KILER, 

Cc, F. LENTz, 

kX. STROEDTER, 

GEORGE H. MATSON, JR., 
Board of Control, Columbus Druggists’ Association. 


NORTHERN OHIO DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(Incorporated. ) 
HEADQUARTERS, ARCADE BUILDING, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, October 30, 1902. 
Charles Dick, Columbus, Ohio. : 

Dear Sirn.—Our attention having been called to a circular purport- 
ing to have the official sanction of the various pharmaceutical associa- 
tions in Ohio, and indorsing one of the candidates for State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner, we desire to state that the Northern Ohio Drug- 
gists’ Association has not indorsed any candidate for that office. 

JOHN A. BARTLETT, 
President, per J. McD. 
Lewis C. Hopp, 
Chairman Board of Control. 
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AT WORK ON THE CUT RATE PROBLEM. 


At the last meeting of the Board of Control of the Ohio 
Valley Retail Druggists’ Association, held October 27, sig- 
nificant. action was taken in reference to dealing with the 
cut rate problem. The matter has been under consideration 
ever since the meeting of the N. A. R. D. at Cleveland, and 
has been discussed at several special meetings of the board 
which have been held during the past month, and there was 
for a time every indication of a lively cut rate war impending. 
There was a strong feeling manifested among members of 
the association against the inauguration of an open war 
against the cut rate dealers, and this sentiment is believed 
to have had its effect on the action of the committee. .No 
public announcement has been made of the decision reached, 
but it is understood that a conciliatory policy was decided 
upon, and it is likely that every effort will be made to per- 
suade the cut rate dealers to enter into some form of agree- 
ment that will be mutually advantageous. It is certain that 
all of the details have not vet been settled. 





MICHIGAN. 


The Ray Chemical Company Burned Out—A Loss of $75,000— 
Physicians’ Pharmacal Company Also Suffer. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Detroit, November 6.—The plant of the Ray Chemical Com- 
pany, 16-26 Locust street, is a ruin from fire, with an esti- 
mated loss of $75,000 or more, and insurance to cover. The 
flames started in the capsule department at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, October 31, supposedly from a defective electric 
light wire. The watchman discovered the fire, but forgot 
the still alarm, and hunted up the policeman on the beat. 
When the engines finally came the plant was doomed. It 
will be rebuilt at once, but in the meantime 75 or 80 hands 
are out of employment. The machinery used in compounding 
the 7,000 or more preparations of the firm was practically 
new. The company were incorporated in 1898 with a capital- 
ization of $100,000, and their officers are: President, Charles 
H. Little; vice-president and general mannger, Cornelius N. 
Ray; secretary-treasurer, Charles T. Miller. 


PHYSICIANS’ PHARMACAL COMPANY DAMAGED BY FiRgq. 


A fire in the big six-story Boydell Bros. building on Beau- 
bien street, between Champlain and Fort streets, a few days 
ago caused a loss of $15,000 to the Physicians’ Pharmacal 
Company, on the second floor. Between the fire and the floods 
of water poured into the structure tenants suffered severely. 
A thick fire wall prevented the complete destruction of the 
whole structure. The officers of the Physicians’ Pharmacal 
Company are: President, J. B. Book; vice-president and man- 
ager, J. J. Mulheron, M.D.; treasurer, B. R. Hoyt, M.D.; sec- 
retary, C. H. Bryan. 


DETROIT NEWS ITEMS. 


Dr. John Harvey, son of the Woodward avenue druggist, 
is temporarily the house physician at Emergency Hospital. 
He is a graduate of the University of Michigan. 


The Detroit Drug Bowling League has arranged for a big 
musical and literary entertainment in the Light Guard Armory 
on Thanksgiving eve. A hop will follow the programme. 


The Burrell Chemical Company, Detroit, have increased 
their capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. Joseph H. Berry 
is president, John Christian is secretary and William G. Smith 
treasurer. 


Berry Bros., of Detroit, varnish manufacturers, have be- 
come interested in a company who will again operate the 
blast furnace at Newberry, Mich., after a lapse of eight years. 
A chemical plant for the manufacture of wood alcohol will 
be erected. It is reported that 16,000 acres of hard wood lands 
have been purchased and an option secured on an additional 
tract of 16,000 acres. 


In connection with the sale of the Edison Illuminating 
Company’s plant to the Boston-New York syndicate, and the 
erection of a $2,000,000 plant at Delray, where ground has 
been bought, it is said that the new concern will also manu- 
facture caustic soda and saline products. J. D. Hawks is 
interested, and he has been for a number of years trying to 
organize a company for the manufacture of salt. 


The Ti-Ki Club, composed of 75 traveling representatives 
and heads of departments of the Acme White Lead & Color 
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Works, held a regular meeting at the Hotel Ste. Claire. It 
was announced that President A. M. Woodward was shortly 
to go to Indianapolis to organize the latest Ti-Ki Club, of 
which about a dozen have sprung up since the parent organi- 
zation was formed in Detroit about a year ago. The clubs 
promote cordiality and good fellowship among members and 
disseminate business information of value. 


MICHIGAN ITEMS. 
The State Board of Pharmacy will meet in Lansing, No- 
vember 5 and 6, to examine candidates for certificates as 
pharmacists and as assistants. 


A sulphuric acid chamber collapsed at the plant of the 
St. Louis Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mich., while 20 men 
were at work. Two were caught under timbers and lead 
plates and had narrow escapes. The weight of the lead plates 
which lined the frame caused the disaster, which entailed a 
loss of several thousand dollars. 


ILLINOIS. 





The Board of Pharmacy Dragged Into State Politics—Carlson’s 
Signature to a Letter Forged—Charges Against A. R. Porter— 
Dyche and Bodemann Defend Porter—Doctors Want Free 
Telephone Calls. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Chicago, November 4.—The Illinois State Board of Phar- 
macy has, unwillingly, been made an important factor in the 
State campaign, which came to an end to-day. A. R. Porter, 
formerly a Justice of the Peace in Hyde Park, before whom 
eases for violation of the State Pharmacy Law were tried, is 
candidate for the clerkship of the Appellate Court. Druggists 
who have been displeased, or believe they have been wronged 
as a result of these suits, took advantage of Porter’s candi- 
dacy to even up accounts with him. A letter purporting to 
have been signed by John M. Carlson, a resident of Rogers 
Park, was sent to John Maynard Harlan, one of the principal 
orators of the campaign, and in it Porter was charged with 
withholding fees from the State Board and the city of Chi- 
cago; with having conducted a justice shop in the interest of 
criminals and the interest of crime; with having illegally se- 
cured fees from druggists. and with other offenses. Mr. 
Carlson has publicly denied signing the letter, and Porter’s 
opponent, E. M. Lahiff, has avowed that he prepared the orig- 
inal draft of the attack on Porter. It cannot be found out 
who affixed the signature, but that fact, instead of quieting 
matters down, has only caused the matter to be stirred up 
more and more. W. A. Dyche and W. Bodemann, of the State 
Board, have issued a reply to the charges. They assert that 
Porter never had a monopoly of pharmacy cases, as alleged, 
and that Porter did not assess the maximum fine in one of the 
cases recalled by his opponents. It is contended that the 
State Board merely obeyed the law in bringing the cases, and 
that the justice ruled in strict accordance with the evidence. 
However the election may turn out, the matter has stirred up 
a great deal of feeling among druggists. Features of the 
pharmacy law which are deemed hardships by the druggists 
when enforced have caused a feeling of resentment against 
the State Board to spring up. Members of the board say 
they have no option in the matter, and that if a druggist 
leaves his wife, or a boy, in charge of the store he is liable 
to prosecution, even if his income is small and he is having 
a hard struggle for existence. The cases, it is held, are 
brought wherever it seems best. As one member of the board 
said: “Some of the druggists don’t seem to understand that 
these prosecutions are not personal matters; we have to bring 
suit when the law is violated, and we keep starting new cases 
all the time. When a justice makes a ruling in accordance 
with what the law says in black and white, it should not be 
said that he is prejudiced.” It is certain, however, that Porter 
will get a light vote from the druggists in certain sections 
of the city. 


DOCTORS WANT FREE TELEPHONE CALLS RESTORED. 


The Chicago Medical Association is trying to secure the 
aid of the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association. The doctors 
formerly got the benefit of free telephone calls, and the prac- 
tice was abused to such an extent that the local druggists 
became tired of it. It was finally decided to let the doctors 
paddle their own canoe, and as one of the leading retailers 
expressed it, “they didn’t paddle very well.” Dr. Archibald 
Church was appointed a committee of one to do what he 
could to gain the help of druggists in the effort to have the 
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old “free call’’ system restored, but his attempts are likely 
to prove fruitless. Druggists have reached the decision that 
they don’t want their ’phones used for free calls any longer. 


CHICAGO NEWS NOTES. 


Dr. H. C. Manary, of Lincoln, Neb., has sold his store. 
The stock has been moved out of the city. 


Walter Shumway; of Arlington, Iowa, has been in the 
city recently buying holiday goods. 


Lot Wilbur, of Snowhomis, Wash., recently visited Chi- 
cago wholesale houses and made purchases. 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association will hold a meeting during the latter part of the 
month. 


The Brokaw Drug Company, of Sheldon, IIl., have been 
incorporated. Their purpose is to do a general drug busi- 
ness. 


L. M. Tenny, formerly in business in Chicago, and now 
at Mapleton, Iowa, has been in the city several days visiting 
old friends. 


Joseph E. Grubb, 118 East Fifty-third street, has just lost 
his six-year old daughter, who was suffering with diphtheria. 
He has the deepest sympathy of all his friends in his afflic- 
tion. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Company have secured title to prop- 
erty in East Ravenswood Park, near Lawrence avenue. The 
consideration was $50,000. A large factory is to be built on 
the site. 


The Chicago Section of the American Chemical Society 
met in the rooms of the Chicago Drug Trade Club on the even- 
ing of October 21 and listened to a paper read by Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture. Doctor Wiley spoke 
on “ What the chemist can do to conserve the public health.” 


G. O. Guy, formerly at Van Buren and Throop streets, 
who is well known to Chicago druggists because of his long 
connection with the retail trade here, has just returned from 
Seattle, Wash., for a visit. Mr. Guy has two stores and a 
laboratory in Seattle and is prospering. 


Dr. Andrew B. Bausman, a well-known West Side physician, 
died October 21 at the West Side Hospital of pneumonia. Doc- 
tor Bausman was born in 1853, near Lancaster, Pa. He grad- 
uated from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and then 
came to Chicago. He was employed by John Heiland in his 
store at Desplaines and Madison streets for three years and 
then studied medicine. 


There is considerable amusement mingled with some ill 
feeling among local druggists over the statements of the 
German-American Apotheker Zeitung, of New York, regard- 
ing the Cleveland meeting of the N. A. R. D. The editor lo- 
cates Cleveland on Lake Michigan, and is said by those who 
read German to be guilty of equally serious errors in the pub- 
lished account of the transactions at the sessions and the work 
of the N. A. R. D. 


The football game on October 20 between the second teams 
of the University of Chicago and Northwestern University 
was made unusually exciting because of a class rush between 
the pharmacy and medical students of Northwestern. The 
game took place at Evanston before a large crowd, and there 
were 2,500 students from the professional departments in 
Chicago present. The rush took place during the intermission. 
There were a dozen or more fights, hats were smashed, clothes 
torn and faces bruised. The police found it almost impossible 
to clear the grounds so that the game could go on. 





F. W. Stecher, for ten years located at 1066 Pearl street, 
Cleveland, as a retail druggist, has sold his entire stock and 
good will to Chas. F. Buescher, an old Pearl street druggist, 
and formerly located at 1069 Pearl street. Mr. Stecher leaves 
the retail drug business for good, and will devote his entire 
time to the Pompeian Massage Cream business and the barber 
supply business, in which line he has been interested for some 
ten years. Mr. Buescher will discontinue his store, merging the 
two stocks and occupying the old stand of F. W. Stecher. 





November 18 is the last date on which we can teceive manu- 
scripts in competition for the prize «f $10 which is offered in our 
Subscribers’ Discussion No. 7, for the best essay submitted in answer 
to the question, When and How Should Window Displays be 
Made so as to Attract Trade? 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD 





Adolph Stahl, 


Representative of the Manhattan Drug Co., New York. 


The gentleman whose portrait graces this issue of ‘‘ The Knights 
of the Road” has achieved immense popularity in the section over 
which he travels in New York State. He is well liked both 7 his cus- 
tomers and his colleagues among the traveling fraternity for his genial 
disposition and agreeable personality, being ‘hail fellow well met” 
wherever he goes. Born in St. Louis a little over thirty years ago, 
Mr. Stahl has lost none of the frank and cheery ways which mark the 
Westerner. He has been “on the road” for about twelve years, and 
for nearly half that time has represented the Manhattan Drug ‘Com- 
pany in New York State and Pennsylvania. He is always to be found 
in attendance upon the annual meeting of the State Pharmaceutical 
Association, and at the meeting in Elmira this year he took a 
inent part in the organization of the Commercial Travelers’ ‘huallieey 
Association, being one of the charter members. His advance cards 
to the trade are among the most origina! things ever devised. 


Boston.—W. T. Dooley, of 2 American Soda Fountain 


Company, will be at Jefferson, . H., for the month of August, 
where his family has been ce the summer. 


Geo. F. Fosdick, of the American Soda Fountain Company, 
will go to Wolfboro, N. H., for his vacation. 


G. H. Bickwell has been restocking the trade in this vicin- 
ity with Boehringer & Soehne’s goods. 


T. J. Walling has been introducing the specialties of the 
J. B. Monette Company, Providence, R. I., to the druggists 
of this section. 


E. H. Sterne has been doing a good business for the Cincin- 
nati Soap Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rudolph Wirth has been the rounds again for another batch 
of orders for E. Fougera & Co., New York. 


The goods of McKeeson & Robbins, New York, were pushed 
here recently by the able work of W. J. McMillan. 


Buffalo.—W. P. Smith is with us again on his regular trips 
in the interest of the vanilla and similar traffic of Thurston 
& Braidich. His business appears to be as good as ever. 


EH. G. Baumann, now the traveling representative of the 
Dupont brushes, represented in this country by Glaenzer 
Freres & Rheinboldt, spent the last of August in Buffalo. 


Cincinnati.—Al. Schwartz, Cincinnati representative of 
Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, is spending his vacation in 
Michigan and on the lakes. 

George Healy, of Johnson & Johnson, has been engaged in 


special detail work in this vicinity for the past two weeks, 
with very satisfactory results. 


Chicago.—G. W. St. Clair, of Johnson & Johnson, has gone 
East to the factory. Alex. Harris will take a similar trip in 
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the latter part of December, and will take his daughter with 
him. 

A. E. Remick, Chicago manager for the Wm. R. Warren 
Company, has just returned from a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


W. C. Shurtleff, credit man for Morrisson, Plummer & Co., 
is back from a trip through Iowa, and is enthusiastic about 
business prospects there. 


E. L. Ide, of Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit, Mich., 
spent several days here last week visiting his friends among 
the wholesalers. 


E. L. Scholtz, of the Scholtz Drug Company, Denver, is in 
the city. 


W. C. Witzel, Pacific Coast representative of Johnson & 
Johnson, has just paid a visit to the Chicago office. 


James Bartlett, who is in charge of the local branch house 
of Parke, Davis & Co., has just returned from the East with 
his wife. 

Morris Harris, of the local office of Johnson & Johnson, is 
at South Haven, Mich. 


John F. Matthes, local manager for Whitall, Tatum & Co., 
las just returned from one of his trips to Eastern cities. 


R. H. McCoy, Iowa representative for Seabury & Johnson, 
is resting from his labors at Minneapolis, Minn. He will have 
a few new stories when he starts out again. 





HINTS TO BUYERS. 


Johannis Lithia Water, unlike many other lithia waters, 
can be drunk continuously without any deleterious effects. 
For literature and quotations write to the United Agency Com- 
pany, 503 Fifth avenue, New York, sole importers. 


The indestructible steel wire chairs, tables and soda foun- 
tain stools made by the Chicago Wire Chair Company are 
just the thing for the drug store. Write them at Fulton and 
Jefferson streets, Chicago, for illustrations and prices. 


“Frog in Your Throat” has passed out of the control of 
Hlance Brothers & White, and the new owners, the Frog in 
Your Throat Company, of West Broadway and Chambers 
street, New York, are making an effort to introduce the arti- 
cle in candy and general stores. 


The Giant Chemical Company make a special offer of three 
dozen for the price of two, with a view to interesting the 
retail dealer in their Acorn salve. Write the Giant Chemical 
Company, Philadelphia, for free advertising matter and de- 
tails of this offer. 


Write the Dr. E. K. Graves Tooth Powder Company, of 
Chicago, and secure free samples of their popular tooth pow- 
der for distribution. The powder is put up in a new form 
of tin bottle, which is sure to prove very popular. When writ- 
ing them mention the AMERICAN DRUuGGIST. 


The American Beauty Hair Brush is the latest development 
in the art of brush making. Write to the Eastern Commission 
«& Importing Company, 69 Bedford street, Boston, for descrip- 
tive circular. This brush is sure to prove a good seller wher- 
ever introduced. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company are using over 50 tons 
of Concord grapes a day in preparing their well known and 
justly popular Concord Grape Juice. Druggists who want 
to push a good thing should write them at Westfield for ad- 
vertising matter for gratuitous distribution. 


Chesterman & Streeter, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
ren street, New York. It is carried in stock by most drug- 
Seeley’s hard rubber trusses, will be pleased to send a cata- 
logue showing 200 illustrations to applicants mentioning the 
AMERICAN Drucoist. There is an excellent profit in handling 
these goods, which have not yet fallen into the clutches of the 
department stores. 


The Elgin Milkine Company, of Elgin, Ill, offer as a spe- 
cialty for the soda fountain their Meadows Malted Milk, which 
dissolves easily in hot or cold water. The small size costs the 
retailer 21 cents, and the extra hospital size only $1.67. Write 
them for information and samples, mentioning the AMERICAN 
DRvGGISsT. 


An ingenious and particularly salable article is the nail 
clipper manufactured by the Coe Mfg. Company, of 50 War- 
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gists, and those who do not list it in their want book are los- 
ing an opportunity to add to their profits. The advertisement 
of the company will be found in another part of this issue. 


Particular attention is invited to the Safety Sulphur Can- 
dles manufactured by Billings, Clapp & Co., of Boston, an ad- 
vertisement of which appears in this issue. For purposes of 
sulphur fumigation this article meets every requirement. It 
is presented in %4-pound size at 50 cents per dozen, and 1- 
pound size at $1.50 per dozen. 


Arnold sterilizers are a necessity where infants are fed 
artificially. To handle them is profitable, and this is a trade 
which can be captured and held by any enterprising drug- 
gist who will go at it the right way. Write to Wilmot, Castle 
& Co., 28 Elm street, Rochester, for booklet and details of 
advertising scheme. 


“Circle A” corks have come to be so well known in the 
drug trade that but few need to be told that they are manu- 
factured by the Armstrong Cork Company. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Druggists who wish to get a high class prescription cork 
should write to the Armstrong Company, mentioning the 
AMERICAN DrRucaIst, for a sample of the “ Circle A” cork. 


The A. H. Andrews Company, of 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, inform us that they sell $100,000 worth of chairs, tables, 
stools, etc. These go largely to those having soda fountains, 
ete., and who wish to secure light, neat, attractive, but serv- 
iceable furniture for their stores. Write them for descriptive 
eatalogue and prices, mentioning the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 


The firm of John Carle & Sons, wholesale druggists and man 
ufacturers of Imperial Granum, 153 Water street. New York, 
are distributing to the trade at the cost of two 2-cent stamps 
a handsome calendar for 1903, which is designed as a Christ- 
mas card for customers who have babies. The calendar, 
which is by the well-known artist, Ida Waugh, has no adver- 
tising on the front, and is in admirable taste. 





Modern Ideas in Pharmacy. 


It is a generally admitted fact that no druggist in these 
days can do a successful business without having an ap- 
propriately equipped setting in which to display his goods. 
The modern pharmacy is a carefully thought out piece of 
artistic cabinet work. No ordinary carpenter can possibly 
design and install an interior that will compare with one 
produced by one of the modern store fixture houses. The 
work done by Seger & Gross, of New York, ranks very high 
in the estimation of the drug trade. They are able to point 
to a large number of Metropolitan drug store interiors repre- 
senting the acme of perfection. They manufacture, as well as 
the special designs, a series of ready made fixtures at remark- 
ably low prices. Any druggist requiring work of this kind 
should certainly correspond with Seger & Gross before plac- 
ing his order. 





Corner in Peppermint Oil. 


The A. M. Todd Company, Limited, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
have secured about 95 per cent. of the peppermint and essen- 


tial oil crops of the world. The fact, which means that the 
market has practically been cornered, was admitted by Hon. 
A. M. Todd. 

The total crop may be given approximately at 125,000 
pounds for this year. The price, which a month ago was 
$2.50, has been advanced to $5, or just double, making the 
total value of the crop approximately $650,000, and the ad- 
vance in price in the neighborhood of $250,000. 

In explaining the situation to a reporter Mr. Todd said: 
“The growing of essential oil plants has not been remunera- 
tive for some years past. Speculators in New York and Lon- 
don have ruined the market by manipulating and adultera- 
tions. The result has been that growing has been done at a 
loss to the growers. It was to remedy this condition and to 
protect our customers that we reached out after the crops 
of plants grown for essential oils. Although we have 12,000 
acres in our farms, we have not been able to produce enough 
to take care of our customers. At the present time the sup- 
ply is inadequate to fill the demand. The crop will be only 
half of the usual crop. This is due largely to the excessive 
rains, which have cut down the production. 

“Michigan produces about 75 per cent. of the total crop 
of the world and Michigan has been hard hit. It is interesting 
to note that over 90 per cent. of the genuine oil of peppermint 
of the world is grown within a radius of 75 miles of Kalama- 
zoo, and Kalamazoo may fairly be called the center of the 
essential oil industry of the world.” 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots. 
The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 
New York, November 8, 1902. 

HE volume of business in the several departments has 
been of rather limited proportions during the inter- 

val. But with the political agitation over and business 
resumed on the old lines, a general quickening in demand 
may be expected. The indications for a good winter 
trade continue favorable, though the unusual mildness of 
the weather has proved rather disappointing. Already 
a fair demand has set in for holiday goods and the month 
on the whole opens well. At present the general market 
appears firm in tone, and where changes have occurred 
in most instances they have been in an upward direction, 
though we have also to note declines in certain leading 
staples, due principally to natural causes. Among the 
latter is citric acid, which is seasonably neglected. Con- 
tinued competition among producers of bromide salts has 
resulted in a further lowering of values. Cod liver oil 
has gained in strength since our last and replaces pepper- 
mint as the center of interest, with holders of leading 
brands asking an advance of about $10.00 per barrel over 
the quotations ruling at the time our last issue went to 
press, and the tendency of values is still upward under 


a heavy, active consuming demand and a further harden- 


ing of values in the primary market. Peppermint oil 
maintains ‘ts strong statistical position, and the reports 
of a successful attempt to “ the market 
apparently well founded. Most of the available oil ap- 
pears to be closely concentrated in the hands of a combi- 
nation of distillers in Kalamazoo, of which A. M. Todd is 
the reputed head. Extended reference to the movement 
to “corner ” this oil is made elsewhere. The movement 
in the oils named has temporarily overshadowed any 
transactions in the leading staples, quinine and opium. 
But that the market in these articles has been devoid of 
interesting features is principally owing to a lack of im- 
portant demand and an easier market all around. While 
manufacturers’ prices for quinine remain unchanged, 
stock in second hands is passing out at a fractional de- 
cline from previous prices. Spanish colocynth apples 
and saffron are dearer and the price of ichthyol has ad- 
vanced owing to the imposition of a higher duty at ports 
of entry. The principal fluctuations of the fortnight are 
indicated in the subjoined table and succeeding para- 
graphs: 


corner ” are 


HIGHER. 
Codliver oil, 
Ichthyol, 

Olive oil, 

Colocynth apples, 
Saffron, 

Jalap, 

Cassia oil, 

Sassafras oil, artificial, 
Ergot, 

Orange oil, sweet, 
Anise oil. 


LOWER. 
Cacao butter, 
Bromides, 
Ipecac, 

Juniper berries, 
Manna, 

Citric acid, 
Citrate salts, 
Cardamom seed, 
Lobelia seed. 


DRUGS. 


Alcohol, both grain and wood, continues in good demand, 
and values are well sustained at the established rahge of $2.47 
to $2.49 for the former and 65c to 70c for the latter. 


Balsams of the various grades are quiet in the absence of 
important demand, but values of all descriptions are well 
sustained, Tolu being held especially firm in the face of de- 
pleted stocks and strong foreign markets. 


Barks.—Angostura is maintained in firm position, with the 
sales at 28¢ to 30c, as to quantity and holder. Bayberry is in 
reduced supply, and values are maintained firmly at the limit 
of 67c. Condurango has sold in a large way during the inter- 
val, and the available spot supply has been considerably 
reduced without, however, notably affecting prices, there 
being sellers at 13c to 14c. Select elm continues scarce and 
firm at quotably unchanged prices. 


Bromide salts have further declined in the interval, owing 
to continued keen competition among manufacturers, and the 
revised quotations are 30c to 31e for potassium, 39e to 40e for 
sodium and 44e to 45¢c for ammonium, the inside figures being 
for 100-lb. lots. 


Buchu leaves, short, continue in limited supply and firm, 
though we learn of no special inquiry, and a quiet feeling 
prevails, with the sales at the range of 28¢ to 30c. 


Burgundy pitch has been in fair demand during the inter- 
val, and we hear of several large sales within the range of 
2\%4c to 3c. 

Cacao butter is easier in the face of limited demand and 
lower prices abroad. Bulk is now quoted at 29c to 30e and 
boxes at 35e to 38e, as to quantity and quality. 


Cocaine is held with more firmness under the influence 
of stronger advices from abroad. A 10 per cent. advance in 
the price of crude is reported from Hamburg, and the price 
of leaf is tending upward at primary sources in consequence 
of scarcity of supplies. Meanwhile the consuming demand is 
being met at $3.40 to $3.70 for the muriate salt. 


Codeine is reported higher abroad and prices have an up- 
ward tendency here, though manufacturers’ quotations are 
unchanged, at $3.35 to $3.65. The demand is seasonably good. 

Codliver oil is characterized by marked firmness, a strong 
upward movement having set in since our last. The position 
of the article has been strengthened by the circulation of re- 
ports that one or two speculative operators are short on their 
deliveries and are making efforts to secure several hundred 
barrels at prices below current values. While outside brands 
are still obtainable at $48,00, the price on prominent brands 
has been raised to $54.00 to $55.00. At these prices buyers are 
pursuing a cautious policy, and few transactions in excess of 
jobbing lots have come to the surface. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the general outlook is favorable to holders and 
dealers are satisfied with the consuming demand. 


Colocynth apples are in light supply, and the _ price -of 
Spanish has advanced to 18c, with holders offering sparingly. 


Cubeb berries are given very little consideration, and the 
market has a tame appearance, with the sales at 8c to 9%c 
for whole and 12¢ to 14¢ for powdered. 


Ergot has shown no action of any consequence during the 
interval, though the article appears in much better position 
statistically, recent cables from Hamburg reporting an ad- 
vance to the equivalent of 34c in the lay-down cost of Spanish. 
In the absence of important demand quotations are more or 
less nominal, at 32c to 33c for German and 33ec to 35c for 
Spanish. 

Haarlem oil is firmer and higher, at $1.95 to $2.00, with 
only a moderate jobbing demand reported. 

Ichthyol has been advanced in price, owing to the higher 
import duties now established for this article. Circulars have 
been issued announcing an advance to $4.00 to $4.25 in Ibs., 
$4.10 to $4.35 in half Ibs., $4.25 to $4.50 in quarter lbs. and 
$4.50 to $4.70 in ounces, as to quantity. 

Juniper berries are fractionally lower, owing to further 
arrivals of new crop, and spot quotations have been reduced 
to 3%4c to 4c, as to quality and quantity. 
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Lycopodium is repurted firmer at primary sources of sup- 
ply, and local dealers have advanced their limits to 54c for 
ordinary and 55c for Pollitz, with sales reported at the lower 
figure. 


Manna has declined in the face of freer offerings of new 
crop, the revised quotations standing at 55c to 60c for large 
flake, 40c to 45c for small flake and 38c to 40c for sorts. 


Menthol continues to show an upward tendency under the 
influence ef light stocks and stronger primary markets, and 
$7.00 is now named as an inside quotation for the limited 
offerings. 


Opium remains in a very quiet condition, the uncertainty 
of the future market making buyers cautious. While holders 
continue to quote at $2.72%4 for single cases and $2.75 to $2.80 
for broken lots, one sale is reported between dealers of a 
quantity lot at a price supposed to be $2.70. Powdered is 
held and selling fairly at $3.42% to $3.45. 


Quinine has a weaker tendency, and the indications point 
to a possible early decline in values. At the regular monthly 
auction sale of bark in Amsterdam on the 6th inst. the price 
dropped about 12% per cent., the unit being 6 Dutch cents, 
against 6%c at the October sale. As we have indicated, the 
market has lost strength, but manufacturers scout the idea of 
any immediate change in prices toward a lower basis, notwith- 
standing the easier position of the bark. Quotations for lots 
in second hands are barely steady at 24c to 24%4c for German 
and 28c to 23\%4c for Java. 

Saffron, Spanish, is cabled higher at primary sources, and 
holders here have advanced their range to $6.25 to $6.50, 
though we hear of sales in some instances at $6.00. 


Tonka beans, Angostura, are held at the previous range of 
65¢c to 75c, with numerous sales at these figures. For new 
stock Surinam, just arrived, 4214c to 50¢c is asked, while Para 
is offered at 27%4c to 30c. 


Vanilla beans are in good request, Bourbon especially being 
required by consumers. The quotations are unchanged at 
$6.00 to $13.00 for whole Mexican and $4.00 to $5.50 for cut. 
Vanillons are reported out of the market. 


Wax, Japan, is slightly easier, and quotations have been 
reduced to 10\%c to 10%e. 


CHEMICALS. 


Arsenic, both white and red, is meeting with the usual 
jobbing demand at 3c to 34c and 7c to 74¢c, respectively. 


Blue vitriol is a trifle irregular and unsettled, owing to 
freer offerings from second hands at a shade below manu- 
facturers’ prices; 434c to 544c is named for jobbing parcels, as 
to quantity. 


Bromide salts are easier and unsettled, a further reduction 
of 5c per Ib. being announced by manufacturers, reference 
to which is made in an item under Drugs. 


Carbonate of ammonia is offered more freely at a decline 
to 8c to 8%c, the inside figure being for domestic. 


Citric acid, owing to seasonable dulness, has been reduced 
1c per lb. by the manufacturers, and the revised quotations 
are 32c to 32\%4c for crystals and 32%c to 33c for powdered. 
The various citrate salts are also lower, in sympathy. 


Cream tartar is in moderate jobbing demand, with the 
sales of powdered at 22%4c to 22%c, as to quantity. 


Nitrate of soda is receiving increased attention and values 
are firmer, at 1.92%4c to 1.95c. i 


Phosphate of soda is being offered at a shade below previ- 
ous prices, and quotations are generally lower, 2%c to 2%c 
being now named, as to quantity. 


Quicksilver has dropped a notch or two in the interval, and 
sales are making within the range of 64c to 65c. 


Tartaric acid is without change of consequence, either as 
regards price or demand, and no sales are making in excess 
of jobbing quantities, with the business passing at 28%4c to 
29¢e. 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Anise has been in better demand since our last, and in- 
fluenced by this and stronger cables, the range has advanced 
to $1.15 to $1.25, with numerous sales at the inside figure. 
At the close $1.17% was asked in some instances. 


Cassia is very firm, and prices have advanced sharply in 
sympathy with Chinese oils generally, and nothing now offers 
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below 7714c, while 80c is the more general quotation. An 
active demand has set in. 


Citronella is reported higher in the primary market, but 
1914c to 23c will yet buy here, though small lots only offer at 
the inside figure. 


Cubeb is maintained at 90c to $1.00, though only jobbing 
sales are reported. 


Lemon, orange and the other Messina essences have been 
in moderately active demand since our last, but no important 
transactions have come to the surface, and the only price 
change to be noted is on medium brands of sweet orange, 
which have been advanced 5c per lb., in sympathy with 
stronger reports from primary sources. 


Peppermint has quieted down since our last, but prices 
continue firm at the higher range previously established, and 
the undertone of the market is notably strong. While busi- 
ness locally is somewhat restricted, owing to the extreme 
views of holders, sales to the extent of several thousand Ibs. 
have been made for export at full prices. We continue to 
quote the range at $4.75 to $5.00 for tins and $5.00 to $5.25 for 
cases. 

Sassafras, artificial, is higher, and the market is firm at 
31¢e to 32c, as to quality and quantity. 


GUMS. 


A moderately active demand is reported for the more im- 
portant descriptions of mucilaginous gums and prices are 
steady. Myrrh is reported scarce and higher in Europe and 
some of the local deaiers have advanced their quotations to 
32¢c for selected. 

ROOTS, 


Dandelion, German, is working into firmer position, and 
quotations have advanced to the range of 7c to 8c. Primary 
markets are reported firmer and higher. 


Gentian is offered with some reserve, in view of the firmer 
position of the article in foreign markets; sales at 4c to 4c. 


Golden seal is slow of sale and purchases can now be made 
at 58c to 54e. 


Ipecac continues quiet, and the price has eased off to $1.60 | 
to $1.70 for Rio and 90c to 95e for Carthagena. 


Jalap is inquired for rather more freely, but with the avail- 
able supply under rather better control, holders are firmer in 
their views and offer at an advance, in some instances up to 
12c being named. 


Senega is offered more freely and at slightly lower prices, 
say 58c to 60c for Western. 


Serpentaria does not change from 438c to 45c, and the mar- 
ket appears well sustained at this range. 
SEEDS. 


Canary continues in request and firm, with sales of Smyrna 
at 35%c. ? 

Cardamom are easier and the range for bleached is lower, 
at 3c to 3\4c. 


Celery has been more actively inquired for, and while 75¢c 
is generally named, this price can be shaded in some quarters. 


Fennel, German, is passing out quite freely in small lots 
to the trade, and values are fractionally higher, at 9c to 10e. 


Mustard, German yellow, is quiet and fractionally lower, 
there being offerings reported at 3c. 


Poppy is in better supply and slightly easier, the revised 
quotations being 65%c to 6c. 


Sunflower is offered more freely at a decline from previous 
prices, in consequence of more liberal stock receipts of late, 
and 2c to 23%4¢ is now named. 





At the last regular meeting of the Retail Druggists’ Bowl- 
ing Association Richard Timmerman, of C. & R. Timmerman, 
Park avenue and Sixty-fourth street, was elected president, to 
succeed Charles H. White. The election for first vice-presi- 
dent resulted in the choice of Fred. Wichelns, of West Broad- 
way and Fulton street. J. Maxwell Pringle, jr., was re-elected 
treasurer, and the choice of the association for secretary 
fell on Arthur J. Reeder, of the well known firm of Reeder 
Bros., Fourth avenue and Thirty-first street. George Schwein- 
furth was re-elected captain. 











